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Events of the Geek. 


Tue real work of the Peace Conference is being done 
in virtual secrecy by the inner Council of the Great 
Powers. The official accounts of its meetings issued to 
the press tell us in effect no more than the time of 
assembling and the subject of discussion. The more or 
less open sittings of the whole Conference will obviously 
be infrequent ceremonial meetings, at which Liberia, 
Haiti, Siam, Panama, and the rest of the panjandrum 
will be allowed to nod assent to what their betters 
have already done. We are told that there is deep dis- 
content among the delegates of all the less than Great 
Powers, including the Dominions. Some of them were 
simple enough to suppose that they were really summoned 
to Paris to deliberate and vote. The whole question of 
secrecy really resolves itself into the harder question 
of the dictatorship of the Great Powers. The Conference 
has been constituted on the grotesque traditional prin- 
ciple that every State is equal, and therefore that every 
State has one vote. A Conference in which Liberia has 
the same voting power as the British Empire obviously 
cinnot be allowed to settle anything or even to do any- 
thing. The result is that the Five Great Powers do 
everything, and do it in secret. There is no way out 
skort of a representative Parliament. 

* * * 


Tue British and American policy towards Russia 
has triumphed at Paris, and the new departure is 
announeed in a characteristic message, drafted by Mr. 
Wilson. It proposes to all the de facto Russian Govern- 
ments an immediate truce, a withdrawal of invading 
forces from territory outside the old limits of Russia (and 
also, as we read it, from Poland and Finland), and a 
meeting for conference with the Powers, not at Paris, 
but in the lovely Prince’s Islands in the Sea of Marmora. 
This remarkable summons will go out by wireless, and 
the delegates are expected to meet by February 15th. 
Whether it is physically possible for delegates from 
Omsk and Archangel, in the present condition of Russia, 
to. reach Prinkipo in three weeks, we should think 











| doubtful. Mr. Wilson’s statement of the principles which 
| have guided Allied action in Russia is a very inspiring 


declaration for the future. But we hardly suppose that 
he himself would put it forward as a faithful historical 
account of their action in the past. The plain fact is that 


| though all the Allies fear the spread of Bol- 


shevism, none of them dare venture on adequate 


military action against it, and some of them 


realize that the alternative of a  counter- 
revolution on purely reactionary lines is at least equally 
objectionable. The right course in this difficulty is 


_ conference with truce. Our only concern is to urge 
struction bes ee .. 496 | 


that the truce ought to include arrangements for feeding 
at least Petrograd, if not all the starving towns of 
Central Russia. 

* * * 

THE results of the first general election of the 
German Republic, in so far as they are available, sug- 
gest that the Reichstag will be led by a powerful 
combination of the “ Majority ” Socialists with the new 
Democrats. The second party in numbers, the Catholic 
Centre, will presumably form the moderate Opposition. 
The only parties which may fairly be said to stand for 
the old militarism and for class rule have been reduced 
to impotence. These are the National Party (the rump 
of the old National Liberals) and the German Party (the 
Conservative Junkers). The Independent Socialists, 
doubtless because they had eoquetted with the Spartacus 
group, have in general fared very badly. The surprising 
thing is that they secured four seats (against the 
Majority’s five) in Berlin, while in Leipsig they head the 
poll with 45,000 votes to the Majority’s 39,000. The 
Spartacus Party decided for abstention, but in fact their 
adherents must have voted for the Independents. The 
figures show that almost every man and women who could 
walk to the poll went there. A coalition of the Moderate 
Socialists with the Advanced Liberals (Democrats) is 
probably the best possible result in this stage of 
transition. 

* * * 

Tue working of Proportional Representation at this 
German Election will deserve careful study. The Ger- 
mans followed the usual continental system. The con- 
stituencies are very large (only 38 for the whole Republic) 
and each returns from 6 to 16 members (average 11). 
The voting is by lists. Each party, or any local group 
of 50 electors, may present a list, which may contain as 
many names of candidates as there are seats. The order 
of the names is fixed by the Party. Electors then vote 
not for individual candidates but for Party lists. The 
votes cast determine how many candidates of each list 
are elected, following the pre-arranged order. Thus 
the more val names, which come first in each list, 
are fairly sure of election. Combination (Verbindung) 
of two lists is permitted but has rarely been tried at 
this election. The system is less accurate than that 
advocated by the late Lord Courtney, and gives more 
power to the disciplined party and less to individual 
choice, but it is simpler, and makes for strong leader- 
ship. A curious experiment at Sligo should be noted. 
The municipality, bankrupt and ungovernable, got a 
private Bill to enable it to try P.R. The result has 
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been to break the ascendancy of the political machine. 
In a Sinn Fein stronghold the non-party Ratepayers 
Association comes out on top, and Labour (politically 
Sinn Feinist) has won its independence, while a popular 
Unionist secured the largest poll. The result will be 
a clean and reliable administrative body. Irish opinion 
is deeply impressed, and there is already a movement 
for the general adoption of P.R. as the cure for boss 
rule in local government. The “‘list’”’ plan would 


hardly serve this end so well. 
" * 7 + 


No full uncensored reports have yet reached this 
country of the last scenes of the suppression of the 
Spartacus revolt. The volunteers from the demobilized 
army who returned to the colors to do this work were, 
as one would expect, filled with reactionary hatred and 
fulfilled their task thoroughly and brutally. One need 
hardly analyse the manifestly false official versions of the 
manner in which Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg were 
killed. The medical evidence is that Liebknecht was 
killed with a revolver at close quarters, and not with a 
rifle as he was running away. Avsailor told the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Council that he witnessed the murder by 
soldiers who used first the butts of their rifles and then 
finished him off with a revolver. No braver or sincerer 
spirits than these two have ever given their lives for a 
cause. The courage of their life-long fight against 
militarism and capitalism under the old régime stands 
out superbly from the mixed record of German Socialists. 
One must deplore the fanatical tactics of the Spartacus 
rising, but let us recollect that it was a movement of 
energetic despair. From a world dominated (as they saw 
it) by Imperialism and Chauvinism they hoped nothing. 
They set out to change the world, believing that what 
was possible in Russia might be repeated all over a 
starving continent. It lies with the statesmen in Paris 


to prove that they were wrong. 
© * * 


Tue steady pressure of the Entente, and especially 
of France, in favor of the reactionary Dmowski faction 
among the Poles has at last achieved success. The 
Socialist-Radical Coalition Ministry has resigned, and a 
new Coalition has taken its place, with M. Paderewski 
as Premier and Foreign Secretary. No recognized repre- 
sentatives of the Socialist or Populist (Radical) Parties 
figure in it. This result was achieved by a steady refusal 
“recognize ’’ any advanced Ministry, and recognition 
carries with it food, clothing, raw materials, and armed 
support—terrific pressure on a half-starved people. The 
envoy of M. Dmowski, a certain Professor Grabski, has 
frankly explained the French official scheme to the Poles. 
M. Clemenceau favors the reconstitution not of racial 
but of “ historic ’’ Poland—+.e., a small Empire including 
with 20 million Poles some 15 millions of Lithuanians, 
White Russians, Germans, and the Ukrainians of East 
Galicia. Poland, Bohemia, Roumania, and Great Serbia 
are, says M. Grabski, to form a block united by a military 
and economic convention. This, of course, implies an 
aristocratic and militarist Poland, which is not the ideal 
of the Socialists and the Populists. The plan may succeed 
if M. Paderewski can alter the franchise at the last 
moment by dropping P.R. and disfranchising the Jews. 
To that, however, President Pilsudski will hardly 
consent. The coming general election will settle this 
issue, but the Government’s candidates will go to the 
poll with a sort of Allied “coupon,” and the bribe of 
food to help them. Short of direct violence, there could 
hardly be a more direct interference with a. nation’s 
internal concerns. 


to 


* + * 


Foop is everywhere the key to European politics, 
and those who control food and fuel are using their power 





without mercy. Thus the Tchechs refuse to allow 
German coal to cross Bohemia for Vienna unless German 
Austria will desist from its resolve to join the German 
Republic. Again, while part of the British plan for 
dealing with the Russian problem seems likely to be 
realized, the risk of famine remains. The armed 
encirclement of Central Russia is to be main- 
tained, which means that the food supplies of 
Siberia and the South will still be withheld from the 
starving cities of the interior. Inevitably the Bolsheviks 
will struggle to break through this ring. In this con- 
nection we deeply regret the demand in the new armistice 
terms for steam ploughs, ordinary ploughs, and reapers 
from Germany. This may be to meet the needs of 
Belgium, though a further clause mentions the return of 
stolen agricultural machinery as a separate item. But 
even so, could not American machines be sent to Belgium, 
and Germany debited with the cost? The material effect 
and the moral effect of depriving a half-starved nation of 
agricultural implements may be deplorable. 


* * * 


“‘ Dart Erreann,”’ the Irish Republican Parliament, 
opened its “session’’ on Monday in the Board Room 
of the Dublin Mansion House, with prayer, in Irish, a 
declaration of independence of Great Britain, and a 
demand for representation at the Peace Conference. 
The Castle let the assembly pass, and suppressed its 
manifesto to the Irish people. Ahout 30 members 
attended; the rest are in gaol. The gathering kept 
up its show of constitutionalism by choosing an 
Executive, with a Prime Minister and Ministers for 
Home 


and Foreign Affairs. British opinion 
smiles at this theatricality. But the forces behind it 
are tragic, and their character may be judged 


by such incidents as the shooting of two policemen in 
Tipperary who were guarding explosives for a quarry, 
and by the rising in Belfast gaol, where five Sinn 
Fein Members confrénted the machine-guns and the 
Governor’s order to fire unless they went back to their 
cells within two minutes, stepped into the front rank, and 
challenged the Governor to begin. The Governor wisely 
abstained. Now it is the hour of the Government. There 
can be no Irish Republic. But there must be a free 
Ireland, united with Britain, but not governed by her. 


* * * 


Lasor troubles are thickening every day in the 
mining, engineering, and shipbuilding industries, on the 
railways, and in other related trades, to say nothing of 
the police, who held a sensational meeting in the Albert 
Hall last Sunday. Wages and hours are linked together 
as issues of dispute in most cases. The mining situation 
is complicated by the general demands of the Federation 
for a six hours’ day with a rise of 30 per cent. in wages 
(vaguely coupled with a policy of Nationalization), and 
the immediate and particular quarrel in Yorkshire, which 
threatens the withdrawal of 150,000 men this week. The 
Yorkshire trouble focuses in what might seem a small 
and easily negotiable point, that of the “ snap ’’-time— 
the twenty minutes which by usage is allowed for a meal 
during each shift. Approaches made from both sides 
have broken down, and the employers seem to rely for 
their case chiefly on a charge of breach of agreement 
between the Miners’ Federation and the Mining Associa- 
tion. But this “snap’’-time point is mixed up with 
wage demands, and opens out into the larger issue of the 
new men’s programme. If, as is likely, the simultaneous 
demand for reduced hours and enlarged pay means a con- 
siderably lower output and a consequent rise of prices, at 
a time when a serious shortage of coal still exists, it seems 
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a suitable case for the solidarity of national Trade 
Unionism to reason with the mining Federation. For the 
workers will be the heaviest personal sufferers from a 
stoppage of the mines. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the “hours ’’ question flares up in a 
number of engineering centres, in London, the N.E. 
coast, on the Clyde, and elsewhere. The interpretation 
of the forty-seven hours week, agreed to in London last 
November, is the main subject of disputé, though the 
wage question comes in here also. The recent concession 
of the forty-seven hours seems to have been attended by 
certain conditions, relating to meal-times, wage-rates, 
and maintenance of output. The workers resent the 
reduction of earnings which appears to issue from 
reduced output due to shorter hours. Moreover, different 
districts are putting out further separate claims for 
shorter hours, forty-four or forty, or, in once instance, 
thirty. The Belfast employers have actually conceded a 
forty-fsur hours week. 

* * * 

Eacu group of industrial workers acts for itself. 
But there is a significant note of sympathy in the promi- 
nence assigned to shorter hours, especially in centres 
like the Clyde, where the Glasgow tramway employees 
intend to join in a ‘‘ general ’’ strike for a 40-hour week. 
No doubt this prominence of the hours question is largely 
inspired by fears of unemployment due to stoppages of 
Government contracts and the pouring back of demobi- 
lized soldiers. Unless reasonable compromises can be 
reached within the next few weeks, the trouble will grow 
worse, partly as the effect of reduced output from 
sporadic strikes in the fundamental trades upon depen- 
dent industries, partly from the lapse of unemployed 
allowances. Employers seem fairly alive to the perils 
of the situation, and recognize the necessity of 
‘‘meeting’’ the men’s demands. But there are some 
localities, especially the Clyde, where a more ‘‘ masterly ”’ 
disposition prevails. We doubt whether the stress which 
Trade Unionists are everywhere laying upon status,”’ 
and the demand of workers for a large share of self- 
government in mines, factories, and workshops, are 
realized by most employers. Nor are our State and 
Municipal departments sufficiently alive to their respon- 
sibility as ‘‘ good ’’ employers, on points of wage-rises, 
or reduced hours, or recognition. The powerful, well- 
organized movement among the police force is a lesson 
that bureaucracy should take to heart, if social order 


is to be maintained in the rough times that are before us. 
* * * 


ce 


Two French jurists have sent a report to the Peace 
Conference whose object is to establish the Kaiser’s per- 
sonal responsibility for the war, and his liability to trial 
by an international tribunal. The report does not fix the 
tribunal (Is it to consist of enemy judges, or neutrals 
and enemies, or neutrals alone?), and its language is less 
that of international law than of rhetoric. But 
it makes one terrible point at the Kaiser’s expense. It 
publishes a letter which William II. is said to have 
addressed to the Emperor Francis Joseph at an 
early period of the war. The letter should, we 
think, have been dated, and proofs given of its 
authenticity ; without that it cannot be accepted. But, 
if authentic, it stamps the Kaiser for what we have 
always held him to be—a decadent, with barbarian 
instincts, crazy with pride and vanity. Everything, he 
said, must be put to the fire and sword—men, women, 
and children. ‘Old men must be slaughtered, and not a 
tree or house left standing.’”’ The German army did not 
precisely act on these villainous precepts, which are no 





better and no worse than the ex-Kaiser’s advice to his 
army in China, and his exhortation to German fathers 
to fire on their children. The modern scientist does not 
kill such people, he examines them (and their deity) and 
puts them out of harm’s way. But if this charge of 
incitement to crime holds good and establishes a case of 
full responsibility, it must also be held to acquit the 
German nation. Per se, it would be a good thing to hang 
the Kaiser if the act is preventive—i.ec., if it stops a 
vindictive peace and is a warning to the next world- 
assassin as well as to the last. 
* * * 

Str Leo Money, who has inside knowledge, has 
revealed what has been going on in the Shipping Depart- 
ment in regard to the sale of ships. ‘“ Lord Inchcape, 
good supporter of the Coalition, has triumphed. General 
Collard, the wonderful organizer of the national ship- 
yards, has resigned. Mr. Edwards, director of ship repairs, 
who did so much unnoticed work for us all, has resigned. 
Another great public servant is resigning. These are 
splendid days for the capitalists.” In conjunction 
with Sir Owen Philipps these millionare  ship- 
owners, who own and control a huge section of the 
shipping of the world, have taken over the contracts for 
about 137 standard ships now under construction. There 
are nearly 200 standard steamers already at work 
carrying coal and food at cost price. These are up for 
sale, and some are already sold. Why? To stamp out 
for ever either Government competition or the direct use 
by Government of its own ships for its own purposes? 
The Government shipyards in the West are apparently 
to follow the ships into the hands of the shipping 
magnates, or to be dismantled and destroyed. 

* * * 

As with shipping so with other Government 
industries. The National Aircraft Factories are being 
sold at unknown prices and their present employees 
dismissed. The National Aircraft Factory at Aintree 
was finally closed down a week ago. It is being dis- 
mantled, the machinery is being dispersed and is to be 
used for a Salvage Depot, until finally disposed of. 
Another, near Manchester, is being sold to a private 
firm and under conditions unknown. One at Waddon, 
near London, despite a deputation to the Minister of 
Munitions, was closed with notice only postponed till the 
New Year. ‘‘ The case of Aintree,’’ writes Mr. Cole, 
‘“‘is a crucial one. It is a thoroughly modern and well- 
equipped factory, excellently situated for an industry 
which promises to be of vast importance, and one which 
is more than likely to fall into the hands of dangerous 
vested interests.’’ To-day it is thrown away like a 


broken doll. 
# % * 


As the time draws near for applying Mr. Bonar 
Law’s export tax on palm kernels to the West African 
colonies, there seems to be a prospect that local opposi- 
tion may defeat it. It comes on the Gold Coast from two 
quarters, from the higher officials, including the 
Governors, and from the native growers. The reason is 
simple. To exclude the foreign buyer is to deliver the 
native producer into the hands of a ring of British 
merchants. The immense fall in prices to the native, 
during the war, from this cause, meant no gain to the 
consumer at home (the ring saw to that), but it did strike 
at the staple trade of these colonies, and threatened them 
with fiscal decline if not ruin. Then if the native ceased 
to produce, a plantation system run on capitalist lines 
would follow, and the native, instead of being a free 
peasant farmer, would sink to the coolie level. These 
considerations explain the attitude of the local officials 
in boldly opposing the Government’s policy. 
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3 Politics and Affairs, 


A CHANCE FOR LIBERALISM. 


Tue Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation, which is, we suppose, the governing body of 
Liberalism, has met, and surveying the stricken field of 
the election, called on its members to keep the defeated 
party “‘ in being,’’ and on ‘‘all’’ Liberal Members of 
Parliament to safeguard its “ vital principles.’’ Its advice 
is substantially that of Mr. Asquith. The Liberal 
Party, says the ex-Premier, must continue to ‘‘ preserve 
its identity and its independent activity.’” Whether 
or no the two affirmations mean the same thing, 
whether ‘‘all’’ the Liberal members include 
Coalitionists as well as non-Coalitionists, and how the 
former are to act in independence of their bond to Mr. 
George and of Mr. George’s bond to them, we cannot 
tell. 
Liberalism without stating them. Three such principles 
have been at stake during the war. How have they fared ? 
Free Trade was one of them. It was badly com- 
promised not by Mr. Lloyd George only but by the Paris 
Resolutions. Under cover of that surrender came an 
assertion of the oldest and worst form of Protection, 
the exploitation of colonists in favor of the mer- 
cantile interests of the home land. Home Rule was a 
second. At the beginning of the war occurred one of the 
golden moments in Anglo-Irish relationships. The Irish 
Leader espoused the cause of Britain. That was a signal 
for the close of the quarrel; the institution of a free 
Irish State, in alliance with Great Britain, but not in 
subjection to her. Again the Liberal Party failed to 
respond. Home Rule was the law of the land at the 
moment that Mr. Redmond made his offer. It was 
suspended and in effect refused. The third Liberal 
principle was that of free military service, in itself the 
foundation of our effort in the war and the condition 
which made that effort immediately successful and 
decisive of the issue of the conflict. It was set aside, 
and Great Britain, an island nation, using its military 
force mainly for the maintenance of its rule in Tndia, 
and for policing a few outlying posts of Enipire, 
ended the conflict as the greatest of Continental and 
Conscript Powers. 

Qu ’as tu fait de ton dme? If the ideas of Liberalism 
have suffered defeat in the grand cataclysm of war, what 
has happened to its soul? Liberalism is a fine word. 
All the world over its sound and its associations have 
disposed men to tolerance and justice, two things they find 
hard to learn and easy to forget. Its mark is on our 
penal code, on the political structure of the State, on 
international relationships. It trained the Civil 
Service and let the Empire grow under a system of 
tuition rather than of direct and self-regarding govern- 
ment, and shared its later management with the en- 
croaching Conservatism and Imperialism of our time. 
Is this chapter closed? The Britain which emerged from 
the war seemed utterly to have rejected the Liberal 
Party. 

Will it ever emerge again as the master of 
Britain? It might have earned a place of influence 
in the new Parliament had it possessed the very 
moderate degree of imagination necessary to see that it 
must share with other schools of thought, and make room 
for new embodiments of power, and had it realized that a 
just balance of forces could have been reached through 
Proportional Representation. Insight, feeling, divination, 
were certainly lacking to it in its critical hour. The 


The Federation assumes the ‘‘ vital principles ’’ of * 





world drew away from it; and it showed no power 
of re-attraction. Probably less than a baker’s dozen 
of Liberal stalwarts will appear in the new Parliament. 
Two of the three strongholds of Liberalism—Scotland and 
Northern England—have deserted it. Great industrial 
sections may be written off as permanently “ Labor.’’ Nor 
is Capital predominantly Liberal in tendency, as in the 
palmy days of the Manchester creed, nor the 
Universities, nor the romantic writers, nor the 
men of science, nor youth, which feeds all schools 
of thought and builds from its dreams the doctrine of 
the age to come. Why this complete dissociation from 
life? Is it that the Liberal concept of liberty is too 
poor, that it cannot feed the positive desire for a fuller 
rational life, that men look beyond its conception of a 
fixed capitalist class, a fixed laboring class, and a 
slightly varied but still unsocial division of the 
product? Is it that society has grown too 
materialist even for its compromise between full 
democracy and a slave world? Or is it all due to the war 
and Mr. Lloyd George? 

It is, we think, safe to say that the failure of 
Liberalism was not entirely the result of the war. 
Long before 1914 the world was passing beyond the 
simplicities of the old Liberal creed. But the war 
seemed to extinguish them. War has little use for 
Liberals, and the Liberals in war have little care 
for liberty. Yet it by no means follows that the 
conception of the libertarian State perished, or is 
likely to perish, with the passing of the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary Party. | When its international ideals failed 
here they had an almost instant re-birth in America. 
And something very like a progressive Liberalism came 
to life in Germany last Sunday. Economically this new 
German state, like our own, must have a large leaven of 
Socialism. But its political basis will be Liberal. It 
will be Parliamentary and non-Monarchical. It is likely 
to have Home Rule as its principle for Government and 
free trade as a symbol of internal unity, and a means to 
re-establish its industries and reunite its people with the 
world. Even so, it can only exist by disarmament. 
Well, that is the Liberal State. But a free, democratic 
Germany is impossible without a free democratic Britain. 
If we extinguish liberty in these islands, we dash out 
its light in Germany also. And British liberties are 
impossible if we retain conscription and oppose dis- 
armament by sea and land. 

Thus there is the opportunity for Liberalism to prove 
that, discredited as it appears, it remains a living force. 
It has only to declare its uncompromising resistance 
to forced service, and to unite its following, weak 
in Parliament, stronger in the country, with the greater 
army of Labor, to make Mr. George’s task in abolishing 
conscription, if he desires to abolish it, an easy one, and 
to make its retention, if he desires to retain it, impos- 
sible. The maintenance of conscription, he said at 
Bristol, depended upon the terms of peace. It would 
have been a closer and a more honest approach to the 
question if he had said that the main test of the peace 
would be our maintenance or our abolition of conscrip- 
tion. For if he returns from Versailles with conscription 
in one hand, he returns with a bad peace in the other. 
He will come to fix the chains on our limbs because he 
has already fastened them on the peoples of Germany 
and France, or has failed Mr. Wilson in the American 
effort to strike them off. From that moment we are the 
prisoners of the next war. The confession will have been 
made that the British Army and the British Fleet have 
lost their freedom of action, and that the British peoples 
and Domivions are no longer their first care. Why such a 
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change of policy? The voluntary system which existed 
before the war perfectly defined the needs of the 
British Empire. It provided the powerful Navy, 
the Indian Army, the foreign garrisons, and the 
Expeditionary Force. It gave everything we wanted, 
and gave it in the only form in which British soldiers 
will consent to burn in tropic zones or freeze in arctic 
ones. “ If,’’ says Sir Ian Hamilton,* “you wish to count 
your bayonets by the million, you must make up your 
minds to retrace the steps of Empire. If you wish to 
maintain the Empire, you must encourage the voluntary 
spirit.’” How has the war aggravated this Imperial 
burden? It has simply rolled a great part of it 
from our back; for unless we think of Germany 
as unbeaten, or regard Bolshevism as a successor 
to crusading Islam, we do not possess a single 
European rival in the Near or the Far East, on the 
home seas or the Indian and Pacific Oceans, who is not 
a friend or an ally of our own Power. 

Therefore we can only think of one reason for con- 
scription. That is that England is to form part of a kind 
of Black International to make headway against the Red 
International. That is the military policy of M. 
Pichon and of the ‘‘ Morning Post.’? That is why 
they will want a British conscription. And that 
is also why Liberals and Labor men will have nothing to 
say to it. In the first place not a single Army, including 
our own, will march or fight in such a war. In the 
second place, the world wants no more blood and iron. 
Let our rulers look to it and make their choice of policies 
while yet Europe is in a physical case to answer to a good 
and wise decision. For the moment she waits and listens. 
She is not all given up to passion, nor does her 
suffering express itself only in the spirit of revenge. 
The world of thinking and working men and women 
has a glimpse of a better way than physical war, and of 
a man to lead it thither. It follows Mr. Wilson. It will 
follow Mr. George if he chooses to follow America. And 
it will give Liberalism, or any other ‘‘ ism,’’ a chance to 
range itself with the redemptive forces of reconciliation 
and reason. With British Liberalism it is a last chance. 
Here is the field wherein it can regain its “ independent 
activity,’’ or sink to mean passivity and death. 





THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. 


From Sunday’s election history will date the true 
foundation of the German Republic. There was an 
element of chance and adventure in the deeds which led 
to the fall of the Hohenzollerns—the revolt of the sailors 
at Kiel, their march on Berlin, and the ultimatum from 
the Socialist members of the Government. No one, 
until this war, was quite sure whether these soldiers and 
sailors and their Socialist leaders might not have outrun 
public opinion. We now know that the German people 
wills the Republic and all that the Republic connotes. 
Imperialism and Militarism in German tradition are 
inseparably bound up with monarchy. It is likely, 
therefore, when this people rejects monarchy it rejects 
militarism no less decisively. There is happily no 
possibility of disputing the validity of its vote. The 
Spartacus party failed to produce more than trifling 
local disturbances, and it is clear that its power must have 
been concentrated almost wholly in Berlin. The vote, 
then, was a free vote. The figures testify that the whole 
nation was deeply interested and concerned in the result. 
Though there, as here, women voted for the first time 
and by a novel system, the poll must have been nearly 
double the average of our own elections of last month. 








*“Compulsory Service.” (John Murray. 1911.) 


Though the full final figures are not yet before us, 
there is no doubt that the three parties which not only 
accept, but rejoice in the new Republic, have scored a 
majority. The Independent Socialists were the pioneers 
of the Revolution. The Majority Socialists at the ripe 
moment made it. The Democrats hailed it with joy when 
others had taken the risks. Of the other parties one may 
say that the Centre and the German People’s Party 
(the old National Liberals) acquiesce, but with no great 
enthusiasm, and have adapted themselves without much 
apparent difficulty. The German National Party, which 
amalgamates the impotent Junker-Conservative gr. ups, 
is of course in opposition, and barely professes to bow to 
the accomplished fact. The result of the voting would 
justify a much happier augury for the future of the 
German Republic than contemporaries drew from the 
first elections in France after Louis Napoleon’s fall. 
There is more convinced support for the new order, and 
much less convinced opposition. The voting, moreover, 
was taken under a proportional system. Every appre- 
ciable shade of opinion is represented. Here in these 
graded results are the cheers, the nods of assent, the 
doubtful head-shakings and the knitted brows of the 
whole nation. None of these attitudes is suppressed. 
We know the best and the worst, and the average is good. 

We will not attempt to guess what effect the tragic 
“days ’”’ in Berlin had upon the result. Did the Majority 
Socialists lose votes because timid people thought any 
sort of Socialism dangerous, or gain them by showing 
themselves to be men of “ law and order ’’’? Probably the 
Independent Socialists suffered from their somewhat 
equivocal relation to the Spartacus, and the marvel is 
that they polled so well in Berlin. We should guess that 
in the main the effect was to cause multitudes of voters 
who wanted to be progressive but not rash, to rally to 
the new Democratic Party. On the whole, the distribu- 
tion of votes (save in the rise of this Party) shows no 
catastrophic change. The Socialists polled a third of the 
votes at the last general election. What is new is the 
exact distribution of seats and the sound proportional 
system which for the first time will reflect in the 
Reichstag the real opinions of the country. The Con- 
servatives in the past were always grossly over-repre- 
sented, and the Socialists seriously under-represented. 
The Catholic Centre is a party which never changes. Its 
converts are born and baptized, while other parties must 
grow by propaganda. What really has changed is its 
programme. On paper, at least, it seems relatively 
advanced, and we imagine that it has definitely stepped, 
in these months of upheaval, from the epoch of Hertling 
to the new age of Erzberger. It will fight for confes- 
sional rights, but we imagine that it will not be seriously 
obstructive, either in political or in economic questions. 
It reflects the easy-going small farmer and peasant 
society of the South against the more strenuous indus- 
trialized North. 

The two events of the election are, first, the reduc- 
tion to impotence of the old National Liberals (the new 
German People’s Party, and the Junkers. These were 
the militarist parties. Both suffered by an honest system — 
of election, and the former in addition had been 
reduced by the secession of its more progressive wing. 
These two are now the Conservative Opposition, the one 
industrial, the other agrarian, and we imagine that they 
will normally act together. The second and no less 
auspicious event is the renaissance of German Liberalism 
in the Democratic Party. Its recent past was a record 
of impotence and schism. It had come in the end to 
fight Socialism on its left, much more strenuously than 
it fought reaction on its right. It had gone over (in the 
Reichstag though not in the Press) to Imperialism, and 
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in the person of its chief orator, Friedrich Naumann, had 
actually become an asset to aggressive tendencies. 
Events have delivered it, and in defeat, with the bank- 
ruptcy of Power-politics confessed, it is returning to its 
earlier principles, while adapting itself to the new time. 
Before the war, the outcome of such an election as this 
would probably have been the formation of a “ bour- 
geois ’’ coalition. Some managing Chancellor would have 
grouped all the middle-class parties in an uneasy anti- 
Socialist League. To-day that is unthinkable. The 
Majority Socialists have adopted “ refornist ’’ tactics, 
and are ready to work with advanced Liberals, a thing 
which Bebel would have regarded as treason, while the 
Democrats, as we must now call them, see in the 
Moderate Socialists their natural affinity. 


It was really this profound change in German 
politics which made the revolution possible, and should 
make the republic workable. The Democrats have come 
back, not merely a strong, but a distinguished party. 
Some, no doubt, like Naumann and Rohrbach and 
Payer, have a mixed record behind them. Others, like 
Professors Preuss (the draftsman of the Constitution), 
Schiicking, and Quidde (the leaders of the old German 
pacifism), have given proof of no little civic courage. 
They are bringing a great deal of “ new blood ” into the 
House, drawing it mainly from men who as Biirgo- 
meisters or social reformers, have done good public 
service. The list system, which allows each party to place 
its candidates in a fixed order of merit or distinction, 
ensures that the men most valued by each party are fairly 
certain of election. 

There is little doubt that the Socialists and the 
Democrats will form the first regular Government of the 
Republic, and they may make a good team. We are not 
much impressed by the personality of Messrs. Ebert and 
Scheidemann, and it is possible that the Democrats will 
have more than their numerical share of influence in the 
Coalition. They are shedding their old dread of 
Socialism, and some of them are prepared not merely for 
the inevitable nationalization of monopolies (mines, &c.), 
but also for experiments in industrial control, which 
approach the ideas of Guild Socialism. There is no 
Hohenzollern and no restless surplus of exportable 
capital to beckon to overseas adventure. The new 
Germany will cultivate her own garden intensively, and 
it is possible to hope that she will do it with intelligence, 
with humanity, and not without idealism. The draft 
Constitution shows that no startling new departures are 
contemplated. An elected President will wield powers 
very similar to those of a British King. The Chancellor 
and his Ministry are responsible to the Reichstag, much 
in the terms which were reached under Prince Max. All 
the stifling hierarchy of birth and official rank is swept 
away. It seems a good, workmanlike draft of political 
democracy. The real work of the new time will begin 
when the Reichstag turns from the political framework 
to social and economic reconstruction. Land coloniza- 
tion, the gradual devolution of industrial control to the 
workers, a very ambitious and most interesting pro- 
gramme of education—these are some of the items that 
figure on the programmes of the victors, and with them 
go reminders that in the hour of debt and difficulty, both 
agriculture and industry must produce with the 
maximum of efficiency and economy. 


To this new German Republic what will our attitude 
be? An official French legal pleading has just laid 
upon the Kaiser the entire responsibility, as autocrat and 
War Lord, for the inception and conduct of the war. 
That line of argument cannot be reconciled with a deter- 
mination to go on punishing the nation which has driven 
the Kaiser from the throne. There has also come this 





week the declaration from Lord Robert Cecil that 
while Germany and her late Allies cannot be permanently 
excluded from the League of Nations, they must wait 
outside it until we are satisfied that they are ‘‘ trust- 
worthy.’’ That is not a bad formula, and the Cerman 
election has practically realized it. It is on the whole the 
best answer that Germany can give to the ration’s 
request for a stable Government, a non-military Gevern- 
ment, and areliable Government. There can be ro doubt 
that the victorious parties, which are committed to the 
Swiss Militia system, mean to make an end of militarisin. 
In a sense, all the new States of Central Europe have to 
prove themselves. Bohemia and Poland, no less than 
the new German Republic, are on their trial. One could 
not with complete certainty say to-day how any of them 
will have evolved ten or twenty years hence. What 
matters to-day is to make sure that all of them accept the 
new order in Europe, and renounce ideas of force and 
domination. The wise course is to treat all of them on 
the same footing as new creations, and to accept them all 
unless there is strong evidence of their unfitness. 





THE ISSUE OF VERSAILLES. 

THE curtain has risen on the drama of Versailles. The 
clamor of the auditorium has not yet died down; but the 
sense of great issues impending slowly spreads. There is 
less a knowledge than an awareness that dooms will be 
spoken, that the future of civilization is obscurely 
engaged, and that the forces of right and wrong will in 
a moment be locked in a struggle more subtle by far 
than the hand-grip of the war. The whole apparatus of 
tragedy is set before us; destinies loom in the back- 
ground. Inherited curses are there grimly awaiting their 
due expiation or propitiation by sacrifice. 

How the long day will go, who can say? The drama 
which begins as a drama without heroes may end by 
creating them. As yet we are aware of little more than 
the vague tension of conflicting wills. The forces in 
conflict have as yet no embodiment. The ostensible 
protagonists are conscious that they are not what they 
claim to be. They are not masters of Europe, whose 
elemental convulsion is beyond their control; they are 
not even masters of their own countries. The material 
criteria are valueless; votes afford no guarantee. Mr. 
Lloyd George is in possession of an overwhelming 
mandate; President Wilson comes straight from an 
election defeat. Yet there is no doubt which of the two 
men at this moment stands on the firmer ground even in 
his own country. There is, in all nations, a mute and 
inarticulate demand that their leaders should be matched 
with the hour. 

The attempt to let the curtain fall again almost 
before it had risen is the instinctive gesture of 
inadequacy. Its half-conscious motive is less to conceal 
plans that will not bear the light of day than to conceal 
the men themselves. A villainy may have scope and 
majesty if the villain can give it the impress of a magnifi- 
cent will. The obscurantists of Versailles are not so 
much afraid of their petty action as of the revelation of 
their own pettiness. Herein we may already see the 
suggestion of the issue, half-defined; and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that the first indication of England’s 
part in the struggle of wills points to something other 
than chicane. It would be something if we were assured 
that though we cannot rise superior to our tradition, 
we shall at least not fall below it. We have been caught 
in the toils of a Continental War; we should find some 
consolation if we could establish that we have not been 
caught in the toils of the Continental Mind. 

The force of attraction tends to our salvation. If 
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among ourselves we have in the time of stress produced 
no worthy statement of the Anglo-Saxon ideal, we 
nevertheless recognize it when it is proclaimed. In 
spite of the Coalition and the Coalition platform cries, 
our leaders gravitate insensibly and perhaps against 
their deliberate will to the Wilson programme. Our 
reservation has been made, but it has been made for all 
the world to see. We understood the spirit as well as 
the letter of the conditions we accepted when we accepted 
them ; they were the honest statemtnt of ideals which 
we, at times in our history, have come near to putting 
into application. Thenceforward it could be no part 
of our delibertate purpose to suck the intention away 
until the words became a hollow shell. Concessions, 
grievous concessions, have been made; but they have 
already begun to fade, if not from the memory of 
those who heard them, from the memory of their makers. 
There emerges, after the irrelevant turmoil of a wanton 
election, a re-awakened sense of common allegiance to an 
Anglo-Saxon ideal. Against this is pitted the Continental 
mind, the old haggling over interest and counter-interest. 
It is not that the balance of power has its defenders in the 
Continental mind. That is a queer misreading of history. 
The balance of power was the English method of achiev- 
ing an English ideal. If it gives way to the conception 
of a League of Nations, that will mean the supersession 
of an English by an Anglo-Saxon ideal ; the lesser living 
will be transcended in the greater of which it contained 
the germ. But the danger which threatens to frustrate 
the Anglo-Saxon will to a general good is not the main- 
tenance of the old balance of power; it is the deliberate 
intention to reject the ideal of which even the balance of 
power was a distorted, but still an authentic, 
symbol. Equilibrium between powers may not en- 
gender amity, but it does produce mutual respect 
and in the past it helped to create a general European 
consciousness, a sense that in spite of clashing interests 
the European powers are necessary to each other. 

The Continental mind, unfortunately, has nothing 
to do with the European consciousness. It does not look 
beyond the moment, and is concerned solely with exploit- 
ing what is immediately possible. It is devoid of all native 
restraint ; it is incapable of economy, and cannot wait 
until the material with which it deals shows a disposition 
in accord with its own purpose. It was the continental 
mind in Dr. Solf which led him to heap solemn protest 
upon solemn protest when the ink on the armistice was 
barely dry. There was an opening. Nothing in himself 
warned him of the danger of plunging too far into it. 
He could be wise only after the event, and then his 
wisdom held good only of the particular event. 

It is this Continental mind with which the struggle 
will be waged at Versailles. The German Foreign Office, 
which was once its native home, is no more. Now the 
Quai d’Orsay shelters it; and the Quai d’Orsay is 
altogether too near Versailles not to be an active source 
of danger. A purpose which has in it nothing more 
positive than the weakening of Germany, and, because it 
it so utterly negative can be persistently applied at every 
point in the negotiations, may end by fatiguing the 
opposition to it. Where the opposition knows doubt 
and hesitation, it knows none. It has, indeed, no 
problem before it except to determine how far it can go, 
not with reference to Germany, but to England and 
America ; and such a problem can be decided only by the 
event. The question of policy is transparently simple: 
it is to take as much from Germany as the Anglo-Saxon 
Allies will approve by their signature. To this end the 
Saar Valley will be represented as a part of Alsace- 
Lorraine, for the Allies have already condoned the 
irregularity of the re-annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 





To this end the Allies are persuaded to recognize M. 
Dmowski and his National Council as the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Poland simply because the National Democrats 
wish to take more of Germany than any other Polish 
party. To this end the maintenance of the Hapsburg 
Empire, in spite of its elemental collapse, is sought — 
against the declared will of all its component nationali- 
ties, simply because it may thus be possible to prevent the 
German-Austrians from joining the German Empire. To 
this end the vain attempt to restore the autocracy in 
Russia is represented as a moral imperative simply 
because a Socialist Russia—whether Bolshevik or 
moderate Socialist is therefore indifferent—will not be 
a perpetual threat to Germany. 

Here are the material issues. The argument that a_ 
Germany thus weakened will merely be strengthened in 
her determination for revenge has no force, because the 
calculation underlying these demands is that England and 
America will have sanctioned them, and will be pledged 
to keep Germany in a condition of mutilation. The only 
argument by which they can be met is the plain declara- 
tion that we will not set the signature of England to any 
such arrangement. Here is the moral issue of Versailles. 
The limits of what may be tolerable to Germany can be 
largely drawn, and a peace which is not ideal may yet be 
permanent. But there are demands where satisfaction 
means inevitable disaster. No doubt we deprecate them. 
The question is whether we shall be fatigued into con- 
cessions which go beyond the largest limits of the toler- 
able, or whether we shall have the courage to say that 
beyond these we refuse our signature. 





THE MINERS’ SHOCK TACTICS. 


Or all the Labor troubles which immediately confront us 
in the mines, the railways, the shipyards, the police, the 
first is the gravest in its bearings on our national and 
domestic economy. A threatened strike of colliers in the 
depth of winter would be a serious enough matter in an 
ordinary year. In our present situation, with narrow 
rations, and in many parts of the country complete 
failure of delivery, the prospect of a widespread coal 
strike brings anxiety to every home. There is the still 
graver menace of a stoppage of manufactures for lack of 
fuel. Thus the miners make full employment of their 
position of economic vantage to enforce their claims. In 
doing this, they act as does every monopolist in fixing 
the price of the goods he sells. In a competitive world all 
business men consider themselves entitled to get as much 
as they can. Why should it be expected that sellers of 
labor will act differently ? ; 

There are, however, one or two _ considera- 
tions that may reasonably qualify this somewhat 
fatalistic attitude. There is a risk lest a monopoly of 
mining Labor, neglecting to take a correct account of the 
conditions of their market, may seek to charge “ more 
than the trade will bear,’’ with damaging reactions on 
themselves. Again, even supposing that general industry 
can adjust itself to the higher price for coal which their 
demands entail, their fellow workers in other industries 
will be mulcted in the purchasing power of their wages 
to pay for dearer coal. Are the miners indifferent to 
the other members of their Triple Alliance and to their 
fellows in the Labor movement? Is there to be no 
solidarity of Labor, save in Conference rhetoric, and is 
every industrial group to play for its separate hand, the 
stronger at the expense of the weaker? 

It may, perhaps, be said by the miners’ advocates 
that this suggested criticism is based on insufficient in- 
formation. This may be so. But, so far, we have seen 
no serious attempt to show that the miners’ new demands 
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can be met without a substantial rise in the selling price 
of coal. It is not disputed that the 30 per cent. advance 
in wages would mean about 4s. per ton on to the cost of 
production. By far the greater part, if not the whole, 
of this advance would necessarily be passed on to the 
consumer, i.¢., the manufacturer, the transport trade, 
and the householder. For, with the exception of 
royalties, amounting to some 8d. per ton, there is no 
considerable interest in the coa] trade from which a con- 
tribution can be levied. The present regulated retail 
prices are built up by rationed rates at every stage of 
production and distribution, pithead price, railway 
freight, wagon hire, factor, cartage, retail costs and 
profits at an estimated minimum for each process. Under 
_ such circumstances the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
4s. will be put upon the contract and retail price of coal. 
Perhaps this does not appear obvious to miners, who 
know that in the first years of war huge profits were taken 
by mine-owners, and that even now richer mines are 
returning high dividends to shareholders. 

But it cannot be doubted that a 4s. rise in wages 
would shut down the working of the less profitable seams, 
and that this reduction of output, reinforced by the 
shorter working day, would be the direct leverage for 
raising prices. This opens out the wider industrial issue. 
The miners’ new demands can, it appears to us, only be 
enforced by a considerable reduction in the output of 
coal, at a time when there is an urgent need for more 
coal to re-establish depleted stocks and to enable our 
reviving industries to set to work upon a basis which will 
furnish employment at the higher general wagp-level 
which war has secured. It may, perhaps, be said—Why 
should miners be expected to sacrifice themselves for the 
general interests of the nation or of other workers? But 
can this question be seriously pressed? There is every 
disposition to recognize the claims of miuers to good pay 
and to shorter hours than obtain in lighter and less 
dangerous occupations. But it is, we think, true that 
during the war miners’ earnings have risen more than 
those of most other wage-earners, and more than enough 
to compensate for rising prices of commodities. Miners 
are relatively better off than other workers, save in a few 
war trades. It is not, therefore, a question of sacrifice. 

But let us examine a little closer the industrial and 
commercial consequences of a substantial rise in the price 
of coal. Nearly one-third of our output of coal in 1913 
went to factories, a sixth to iron and steel works, and 
more than one-twelfth to railways. In most of these 
cases coal was an important cost of production. In some 
industries, especially the earlier processes in the metal 
industries, and in the pottery trades, the price of coal is 
of critical importance. Even if the raised cost of pro- 
duction could be put upon the retail prices of the final 
goods for the home market, the enforced reduction of 
demand would damage the volume of the trade, and lessen 
employment for the wage-earners, not only in the in- 
dustries directly affected, but in other industries, the 
demand for whose goods was reduced by the absorption of 
more spending power upon the goods whose price was 
raised. But trades exposed to foreign competition 
either in neutral markets or in our own would be in a 
worse plight still. For how, apart from tariff protection, 
could they resist the competition of foreign goods pro- 
duced at relatively cheaper costs? Tariffs would only 
drive them from the frying pan into the fire. 

But the most serious of all effects would be upon 
our foreign trade. It happens that most of our valuable 
export trades, for example, metals, textiles, pottery, 
are among those chiefly affected by the price of coal, and 
are competing most closely and actively with the goods 
of other exporting nations in various parts of the world. 





One of our most urgent problems is the expansion of our 
export trade so as to meet a financial situation in which 
the sale of our foreign securities will oblige us to redress 
our trade balance by a large increase of exports, with the 
only alternative of a large reduction in the importation 
of necessary foods and raw materials. How, under such 
circumstances as confront us, could we hope to get back 
the South American and the Pacific trade lost during the 
war to the United States and Japan? Nor must we © 
neglect the part which coal itself plays directly in our 
export trade and in our shipping economy. A consider- 
able rise in cost of coal and a reduced output cannot fail 
to imperil these great commercial interests at a time of 
unprecedented difficulty. It is not a question of whether 
shipping firms and export merchants shall make high 
profits or not. The national and working-class interests 
are deeply involved in the issue of the output and price 
of coal. Have these interests really been weighed in 
the new policy of the miners? 

We have argued here an issue which extends far be- 
yond this particularly critical case. A strongly-placed 
and well-organised trade union can endeavour to improve 
the condition of its members in one of two ways. It can 
claim to enforce for them a demand for a larger share 
of the national income, monetary and real, by restricting 
output and paying itself at the expense of other trades 
and other workers. For the assumption that the capita- 
lists in the trade always have a large body of surplus 
profits which can be annexed is not correct, as in the 
present case. Orit can help to enlarge the national output 
of wealth, as much as is consistent with reasonable reduc- 
tions of hours and pace, taking an increasing share of 
the enlarged output. So far as our national recovery, 
growing prosperity, and security for social order are con- 
cerned, it is a matter of absolutely vital importance which 
of these two roads is taken. At present there is in some 
Labor quarters a hardening suspicion against all proposals 
for increasing productivity, on the assumption that the 
capitalists must get the increased product and get it at 
the expense of Labor. Experiences of war-profiteering 
have fed this suspicion. But it is fundamentally un- 
sound. Unions that are strong enough to hold up the 
whole trade of the country to-day are strong enough to 
see that they get their full share from increased pro- 
ductivity. Moreover, if they reflect, they will recognize 
that a mere recovery of pre-war productivity will not 
yield to the workers of this country a sufficiency of wages 
and of leisure for a life worth living. The increasing 
wealth and freedom which the workers need and ought 
to have can only be got by helping to produce more 
wealth in more intelligent ways. It cannot be got by 
each industrial group playing for its own hand and 
striving to get more for itself by reducing the general 
stock. For if the miners were to succeed for the moment, 
their shock tactics imitation by other well-organized 
workers, would soon filch away from them the substance 
of their gains by similar reductiozs of output and rises 
of price in the goods and services upon which they spent 
their enlarged incomes. A merely separate policy will 
help to break the unity of the Labor movement and so 
to play into the hands of Capitalism and Reaction. 











THE PRIME MINISTER. 
A REFLECTION BY AN Ex-LIBERAL. 


Tue elaborate film of the life-story cf the Prime Minister, 
after months of preparation, was never exhibited, 
Whether it broke the machine or scorched the screen or 
whatever the reason was, anyhow we are the poorer for 
being deprived of a very rich spectacular thrill. ; 
Limelight has been concentrated on the Prime 
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Minister for many years, and the consequence is that he 
exhibits to the world a character ‘and career painted in 
such gaudy colors that the finer gradations which must 
exist and which would present a far more accurate 
picture of the man are lost sight of. The figure we see 
is all scarlet and black. He is either the most con- 
summate statesman, the most popular and beloved leader, 
the most skilful parliamentarian, the greatest genius yet 
produced in our political life, the most forceful, shrewd, 
and astute personality of modern times who by sheer 
strength of character and ability has grown from the 
bare-footed boy on the Welsh mountains to be the uncon- 
tested occupant of 10, Downing Street; or, he is an 
unscrupulous and Machiavellian adventurer, a dangerous 
demagogue playing for position and power, personally 
ambitious, ignorant, and corrupt. 

No previous Prime Minister has ever been presented 
to the public in such high lights and dark shadows. 
Never has a.statesman—not even Dizzy or Chamberlain 
—inspired to the same extent such hysterical gusts of 
praise and censure. Inaccurate as these extreme judg- 
ments may be, their very existence is indicative of 
characteristics in the man which are the cause of and 
the excuse for the exaggeration. After all, it is a fact 
that he began life as a bare-footed boy on the Welsh 
mountainside, that he made his parliamentary reputation 
by his vehement and effective opposition to the South 
African War, that he has had a brilliant career as a 
Member of Parliament and a Minister, that he steered 
through Parliament the most revolutionary Budget of 
modern times, and that he is Chief Minister of the Crown 
on the successful termination of by far the most desperate 
and devastating war that has ever occurred in the world’s 
history. It is also true that his reputation was in 
danger after the Marconi scandals, that the methods by 
which he stepped into the Premiership were, to put it 
mildly, not generally approved, that his flamboyant 
style of oratory is not calculated to conciliate those who 
for the time being are his political opponents, that an 
occasional visit to Monte Carlo before the war did not 
give him a very profound insight into international 
affairs, and that whatever else he inspires he never 
inspires confidence. 

It is, therefore, not at all surprising that extreme 
opinions should be held about him. The chart of his 
personal and political development cannot in anyone’s 
view be traced by a gradually curving line. But, as on 
the temperature chart of a patient in typhoid fever, the 
line alternates sharply from heights to depths. This 
attracts attention and arouses feelings of excitement if 
not of apprehension, but it cannot produce any sense of 
security. The line having now suddenly reached an 
abnormal height, the expectation of an equally precipi- 
tate fall is not unnatural. 

How far men mould circumstances in the making 
of a great career, and how far circumstances mould men 
and force them into the path they are to follow will 
always be a matter of dispute. World-shattering events 
like wars and revolutions undoubtedly throw up to the 
surface men who without them might have remained in 
obscurity. But Mr. Lloyd George has been making his 
reputation ever since he put on his boots and socks. The 
circumstance, however, that certainly favored him in 
recent years was the fact that he had no rival. The field 
was clear: there was no competition. Three ex-Prime 
Ministers are alive. One in absolute retirement; the 
second, personally without any ambition, a proved 
failure as a popular leader, but ready to serve in a 
subordinate position under a man of the opposite political 
party to himself because in the parliamentary game in 
which he himself was an unrivalled performer this para- 
doxical position was an attractive variation, and he 
accepted it with an amused smile. At the same time, 
being a man of great public spirit, he was anxious even 
at the close of a long career to render what service he 
could to his country. But the element of rivalry was 
entirely absent. The third ex-Prime Minister, in 
intellect. immeasurably superior to his successor, might 
have adopted the ré/e of a rival had he consented to use 
the sort of weapons his adversary did not hesitate to 








choose. But he refused to do this, partly because such 
a course was naturally distasteful to him, and partly 
out of an innate sense of loyalty which he unfailingly 
displays to anyone who has ever been his colleague. 
Nevertheless, in the political field his rivalry might have 
legitimately taken the form of dangerous competition. 
But whether from constitutional indifference or from 
lack of the power of leadership, he let the opportunity 
slip. Amongst other politicians there was and is no 
one who can be for a moment regarded as a possible rival, 
substitute, or alternative. So it is that without com- 
petition Mr. Lloyd George dominates the whole field of 
politics in a way for which it would be difficult to find 
a parallel in our political annals. 

Both his admirers and his detractors agree that be 
is a great living force, alert and abounding in vitality, 
with great driving power and special personal magnetism. 
Abuse him you may; ignore him you cannot. Those, 
too, who are not on their guard may easily succumb to 
the peculiar charm of his personality when brought into 
close contact with him. 

Politics are his only interest. He does not read or 
write, the arts make but little appeal to him, and his 
warmest partizan would never describe him as en- 
lightened. Politics are his life; politics have been the 
essence of his career. His struggles have been political ; 
he thinks in General Elections, calculates in majorities, 
and reflects in platform speeches. His whole existence 
is political competition—beat the other man and get on 
top—whether in an electoral contest, in a House of 
Commons division, a Cabinet intrigue, or a European 
war. People may call it personal ambition. But it is 
an attitude of mind so engrained that the expression of 
all life, moral, physical, and intellectual, can only find 
interpretation for him by being translated into the 
language of the political arena where he is in his element. 

The result is that he is incapable of rising above the 
limited confines of political controversy. He cannot 
really abandon, even by the manipulation of coalitions, 
the weapons of party. The combinations of political 
groups, measures of legislation, or lines of policy are all 
conceived in the competitive party spirit. Into the 
larger sphere of ethics and morality or the higher regions 
of world principles he cannot penetrate. His religion 
is screened off in a compartment and does not serve as 
the mainspring of his actions. His imagination may be 
vivid, but it is definitely restricted, and he can never be 
expected to reach beyond the limits of the actual and 
the material as viewed through the eyes of a successful 
party politician. 

Yet with all this concentrated political experience 
he has very defective judgment and discrimination with 
regard to human nature. His instincts and preferences 
so far as they concern individuals are far from sound. 
His experience seems to have taught him that most men 
have their price, and from this standpoint he chooses his 
method of approach towards them. He knows how to 
use other men, but gratitude he does not consider a 
necessary coin in politics. His speeches reflect him very 
accurately: persuasive, ingenious, human, emotional 
simply eloquent, but lacking in thought, in penetration, 
in construction, in stability ; rough and ready, truculent, 
rather cheap, very forceful, but quite unenlightened, 
ephemeral, and shallow. His astuteness can be called 
cunning, his tactics intrigue according to the point of 
view taken. While there may be no reliability, there is 
no suggestion of apathy, indifference, or dullness. The 
sum of qualities and defects is difficult to add up because 
the constant variability of the quantities upsets the 
ordinary rules of addition. 

Does he reign supreme? Is his domination as com- 
plete as it would appear? There may be no individual 
rival, but there are the immensely powerful interests 
of the party to which he is allied rather more closely 
than he himself considers comfortable. And that great 
party understands his value and knows his limitations. 
A bear by his antics excites amusement, interest, and 
fear, coppers shower in from the delighted spectators, 
all attention is concentrated on him exclusively, and no 
one even notices the bear leader. But there is a chain. 
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In consequence of the war, there are national and 
international problems of such magnitude and complexity 
that they might prove to be the undoing of a greater 
and wiser statesman than Lloyd George. While, in the 
opinion of his critics, his equipment and capacity are 
unequal to the task he has before him, they hesitate even 
to suggest an alternative leader. He has an emphatic 
mandate from the electorate, who have given lim a fresh 
lease of power and supplied him with a subservient 
House of Commons, which both in character and com- 
position is all a politician autocratically inclined could 
wish for. No one wants failure, either in the peace 
settlement, or in the handling of measures of reconstruc- 
tion, or in Ireland. The consequences of failure would 
be far too serious. Anything that does not spell actual 
failure will be claimed as personal success for himself. 
That we must expect. But the whole country, whether 
friendly or hostile to him, is waiting and watching in 
deep anxiety and hoping that in a time of supreme trial 
the better qualities and the higher inspirations of this 
uncertain and complex personality will be in the 
ascendant; and that at home and abroad a course will 


be steered which will not only be one of safety but will” 


reflect credit on the wisdom and sanity of the British 
people. 





A Zondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Mucu as Wordsworth discovered the intimations of 
immortality in the experiences of early childhood, so the 
observer can detect a certain reversion to liberalism in 
the opening sittings of the Conference. Truth to say, 
the signs are slight enough. But it is clear that there 
is a stand against Franco-Italian chauvinism, that it is 
being made by England and America, and that it is 
beginning to react on the best.French opinion. This it 
was bound to do. France is in a splendid position. But 
who put her there? Her military genius, is an answer, 
but not the whole answer. France was saved from ruin by 
a far mightier effort than she alone could have put forth 
either in 1914 or 1918. But that effort was made to save a 
precious bit of civilization, not to satisfy a Nationalism 
which stretches out eager hands from the Saar Valley to 
the Persian Gulf, and makes every reactionary cause in 
Europe its own. What kind of a spirit does the news 
that the Saar Valley has been taken into the administra- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine suggest? The Saar Valley is 
to-day as German as Frankfort. It is a part of Germany 
as Berlin is a part of Germany, and no terms of peace 
exist under which it has been surrendered to France. 
Yet one hears of the expulsion of German nationals much 
as one hears of it in Metz, and of a series of démarches 


whose end can only be sheer annexation of the land, 
the 


minerals, and the people. Quo warranto? 
In whose interests? Not in ours (I believe we 
strongly oppose); not in those of the League, 
least of all of that ideal “‘justice’’ to which M. 


Poincaré appeals. There is only friendliness for France 


here, and rejoicing at her release from the German peril. 
But the France whose fields are soaked with British and 
American blood was not the France of M. Pichon’s 
manceuvres. It was a different France altogether. 


Or take Italian Nationalism. Like its French 
counterpart, it is a highly spirited affair, but when a 
man like Bissolati is howled down in Milan for protesting 
that Italy should only keep what Mazzini would have 
given her and go where she can show a clear title of 
nationality, one can divine to what perilous paths it 
may lead us. The other day I saw some representative 





Greeks from the Dodecanese. Save for some few hundred 
Turks in Rhodes and some Mussulman refugees in Kos, 
the people of these islands are purely Greek 
in origin, and Greek is the only language in use. 
Italy occupied them, for temporary strategic or 
political reasons, in 1911. Now she retains them, 
isolates them from the rest of the world, and is stamping 
out the marks of their ancient civilization, while she 
declines even to discuss the question of their fate with the 
Motherland. Classical statues and inscriptions in Greek 
are carried off. The islanders are driven from their 
homes, and there are already 60,000 refugees at the 
Pireus. The remnant is threatened with starvation, and 
hundreds have already died of hunger. Yet these men 
fought bravely in the war, volunteering for service, and 
going out in boats with hand bombs to chase the German 
submarines. Why are they to be Italianized against 
every principle of Mr. Wilson’s peace? 


OnE discovers a certain feeling for a rapprochement 
between Coalitionists and the free Liberal members of the 
new Parliament. Each flock looks a little wistfully at 
the other across its pen, and wishes the barrier were 
down. The free stalwarts indeed do not share this senti- 
ment. They take a simple, and in my view a correct line 
that the Liberal banner must. be firmly raised, irrespec- 
tive of who makes a motion to join it. “ We are sick 
of opportunism; it has killed the party,’’ they say, 
and will try principles for a change. For them the 
master-issue is conscription. Is not that a wise choice? 
For on conscription the whole social structure and the 
conception of Liberalism rest, and till it is decided it is 
useless to talk of a Liberal Party at all. It is the key 
to the peace and its test, as well as the measure of the 
freedom of the people and of the hopes of the workmen. 
The Radicals will therefore raise the subject at the first 
Parliamentary opportunity, and no doubt find common 
action with the Labor Party, and also with the best, or 
the least unfree, of the Coalitionists. 





THERE is another issue. Very grave consequences 
may follow the precipitate sale of the nation’s property 
in ships and munition factories. The country has in this 
respect been caught unawares, for though anyone who 
looks at the structure of the new Government can see 
what a strangle-hold has been taken by the “big business”’ 
element, no one expected so prompt and reckless a 
division of the spoil. What is the explanation? There 
must, of course, have been a Cabinet decision 
on the present programme, which opened with 
the sale of the munition factories. But did every- 
thing come under this ruling? The hasty sale of the 
aircraft factory and drome to Whiteheads, and some 
similar deals, were, if I am not mistaken, an earlier 
transaction. Who authorized it? But the great scandal 
is the sale of ships to a great private “grabber’’ of 
these commodities. What of the labor? Here are 
thousands of engineers, mechanics, sailors, firemen, en- 
listed for State work and made over to a new set. of 
masters without so much as a word of warning or con- 
sultation. It is they who are being sold, as well as the 
‘* fixtures.’’ It is all a very sinister business; and its 
examination is work for any man and any party in 
Parliament who thinks of the country’s good name or 
of the future of industrial democracy. 


I still hear wonderful accounts of the progress of 
Jerusalem under the vigilant and tolerant rule of Mr. 
Ronald Storrs. The Germans did some good work in 
education and organization, but that will be nothing 
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if the new plans mature. I spoke lately of the supply 
of pure water from the hills, and the renewal of Pontius 
Pilate’s watercourse. Now, Mr. Ashbee’s proposal is 
to enclose the old city, left carefully intact save for 
a clearance of slums, with a belt of parks and 
gardens on the American plan. This green circle 
is to stretch from the old walls, and replace the 
waste places with grateful shade. Then there is the 
work of maintaining the old buildings, organizing the 
arts and crafts in a Central Civic Council, discouraging 
vulgar commercial production, and keeping the city at 
once beautiful and healthy. As to government, the plan 
has been to form a “ pro-Jerusalem Committee,” to which 
all the leading nationalities and Churches—Jews, Greeks, 
Armenians, Roman Catholics, and Arabs (Christian and 
Moslem)—have been drawn, and where they work 
very well together. Of course, all this is subject to the 
political settlement to be arrived at at Versailles. Some 
super-management of the State and some military guard 
must be provided. But a form of the Jewish solution 
still seems to offer the most promising material 
for government. 


GENERAL commiseration is not much good, but here 
is a specific case of what happened to a soldier under the 
muddle of demobilization. The man I have in mind 


_(married) was a volunteer, who began his service in 


France in December, 1914. He served there till January, 
1916, when he went to Salonica. He remained on that 
salubrious station (without leave) till August 1918, when 
he had three weeks at home, though more leave was due 
to him. Returning to Salonica—where he was at once 
sent to hospital suffering from influenza and malaria—he 
was straightway posted on to Russia, almost in the hour 
when he and his family were expecting a final release. 
From heat to cold; from one bad climate to another. 
When he was last in England he sat by a big fire in the 
hottest weeks of August and shivered there. Now he has 
to face the rigors of an Arctic winter. When he joined 
up he left a position which he had held for eight years. 
Judging by his wife’s communication to me, his position 
was one of comparative comfort. 

I rinp “‘ Bolshevism ’’ coming into great favor here 
in circles where for lack of the war there has of late 
been some decline in the art of agreeable conversation. 
To be a Bolshevik is to be the kind of person that 
Gladstone was before he died, or Chamberlain or Lloyd 
George before they became respectable. For pest mg 
unless you think that Mr. Asquith receives a salary from 
the German Government, paid quarterly, you are a 
Bolshevik. Unless you hold the Labor Party to be 
exclusively composed of cut-throats or blockheads (either 
thesis will do and both may be maintained together) you 
are a Bolshevik. If you are not for turning out all the 
Huns at once, or for forbidding them to come back again, 
you are a Bolshevik. Unless you talk about your 
country like Mr. Podsnap you are a Bolshevik. Should 
you refer to Mr. George in terms faintly resembling those 
which his new Lord Chancellor used habitually to apply 
to him, or say a word of praise or extenuation, apprecia- 
tion or tolerance, human sympathy or regret, for the 
statesmen he has displaced, you are a Bolshevik. There 
is only one way of escaping these shafts, and that is to 
ask what a Bolshevik is. That invariably produces a 
pause for consideration, in the midst of which you can 
entrench yourself in Hunland, and be safe. 


Tue policy of complete secrecy in the Peace 
Conference was broken down by the American journalists, 
who get little help from any other quarter. 


Aw Election story. A Labor Candidate was asked 
his views on the payment of a German indemnity. He 
explained that it could not be paid in gold, and that 
it would not be to the constituency’s interest to have it 
paid in linen goods (there is a local linen factory) or in 
ships (there is hope of a local shipyatd). ‘‘An’ we’ll no 
hae it in fush!’’ added a fisherman’s voice from the back 
of the hall. 

A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Deters. 


DEMOCRACY AND PATRIOTISM. 


WE seem to be strangely far away from the days when 
the cotton spinners of Lancashire faced starvation 
rather than help the slave-owning South against the 
idealist North in the American Civil War. The Lanca- 
shire operatives then proclaimed themselves citizens of 
an ideal democracy. Not only did they sacrifice them- 
selves for an ideal cause, but they stood fast when 
even the greatest democratic leader began to weaken. 
Remembering these things, one might be forgiven for 
believing that the moral idealism of the English worker 
had diminished since those brave days. And yet perhaps 
on a steadier view there is no ground for an extreme 
pessimism. The moral idealism of the army of volun- 
teers in 1914 was indubitable. It may be possible to hold 
that their enthusiasm was to some degree ill-informed 
and therefore misguided, as certain of the narrower sect 
do hold, but to deny that it was disinterested is im- 
possible for any save the deliberately perverse. 

The enthusiasm of 1914 is now so remote that to 
analyse it seems almost an effort of antiquariaa research, 
with pain instead of pleasure for its reward. Yet the 
analysis is not unimportant; it has its bearing upon the 
causes of our present discomfiture which it is our duty to 
determine. We may leave aside the disturbing common- 
places of herd psychology without making the vain 
attempt to controvert them, for the attempt would be no 
more relevant than successful. Whatever may be the 
nature of the profounder motions which break on the 
shores of consciousness only in their remoter ripples, only 
those elements of them which are made conscious can be 
the subject of moral inquiry or the occasion of humane 
activity. The conscious enthusiasm of 1914 was com- 
pact of two chief elements. Occasionally, they may 
have existed separately ; more often they were indistin- 
guishably blended in proportions which it would be im- 
possible to disengage. The two elements were patriotism, 
or love of country, and the desire to defend a small 
nation against a wrong deliberately inflicted upon it by 
a more powerful neighbor. There were two aims: the 
defence of England and the defence of the right. 

These two aims were largely identified, though they 
were not necessarily identical. The realists (who seem 
never to be able to carry their realism so far as to 
acknowledge the truth that the idealists touch reality at 
least. as closely as they) had. easy work in pointing out 
that, if English professions were accepted, there never 
had been a time when the defence of England and the 
defence of the right did not coincide. But their meagre 
dialectic was repudiated, not indeed by argument, but 
by the instinctive conviction of the country. The 
defence of England and the defence of the right were the 
same. The England which the volunteers of 1914 de- 
fended was the defender of the right. And this right 
was not her own right, but a riglit tio which all nations 
might lay claim, and which lay beyond each one of them. 
The patriotism of 1914 was, therefore, an ideal 
patriotism, that is, a patriotism which could be justified 
at the bar of reason, where all things must be justified to 
have worth. 

The mark of this justification was that such a 
patriotism could be universalized. If all nations went to 
war with an impulse disciplined by such an intention, 
there would be no war. The society of nations would not 
merely be a possibility, it would exist in actual fact, for 
patriotism of this kind consists precisely in the recogni- 
tion of the obligations which membership of an ideal 
society of nations imposes. Such patriotism is the 
meeting place of national and international loyalties, 
the expression of the rational triumph of humanity. We 
may admit that this patriotism was not conscious in all 
the volunteers of 1914; but those in whom it was con- 
scious stamped the impress of their conviction upon the 
less rational patriotism of their comrades. Together 
they were one mind, having its impulses and its ideals, 
but also having its impulses made harmonious and full 
of import in its ideals. 
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Moreover, this patriotism was primarily a demo- 
cratic patriotism. Its impulse might have been obeyed 
by men who were not citizens of an actual democracy, 
but by their obedience such men would have declared 
themselves citizens of the ideal democracy, of which 
actual democracy is too often only the gross and distorted 
symbol. The mind which can recognize that nations 
are bound to each other by a moral law which estab- 
lishes their equality of rights irrespective of the 
physical force which they command, is bound to recognize 
that a similar law enjoins equality of rights between men 
united in the society of a single nation. True demo- 
cracy is inevitably international. Internationalism 
and democracy are indeed parallel expressions of the 
categorical imperative in the sphere of man’s political 
activity. A democracy that is not internationally 
minded is, in the last resort, a contradiction in terms, a 
monstrosity of the human spirit, possible only because 
those who inhabit it have minds in a state of perpetual 
discord, which envisage contradictory desirables. The 
logic of M. Sembat’s famous dilemma: “ Faites un roi, 
si non faites la paix’’ is incontrovertible, though its 
full force is hardly likely to be felt in a country which, 
like England, indulges in the luxury of a constitutional 
and constitutionally powerless king. 


The general impulse of democratic patriotism did 
not last. There was still patriotism, but its nature 
slowly and subtly changed. We can see uow that the 
deterioration was inevitable. The supremacy of the 
rational ideal was maintained by the active will of a few, 
and those few were the first to be sacrificed in its defence. 
For a moment they had imposed their ideal upon the 
general aggressive impulse of the nation; like artists, 
they had given to chaotic material an order, a form, 
and a rationality. Their work could have been continued, 
if at all, by a democratic leader who shared their faith 
and gave it resonant utterance. Such a leader would 
have needed an almost superhuman courage and en- 
durance ; to how great a degree superhuman we may best 
judge by President Wilson’s example. He was far more 
courageous, far more eloquent, far more determinedly 
democratic in the ideal sense than any English states- 
man; yet even he could not carry his country with him 
for two years of war. An English statesman of the 
same character would have had to bear the ever- 
increasing burden twice as long. We believe that even 
a Wilson would have failed. The forces struggling 
against the rational patriotism of 1914 increased steadily 
with the length of the war. Brute instinct grows vastly 
by the removal of rational inhibitions which war in- 
volves. When, for instance, men who but a week ago 
were peaceful fellow-citizens of the world suddenly be- 
came outlaws, and the wreaking of animal vengeance 
upon enemy civilians is condoned by the law, the moral 
order of civilization has begun to give way. No matter 
how just the war may be, or righteous the anger in their 
origin, the moment! that the full protection to which he 
was entitled in time of peace is denied to an unarmed 
enemy the contagion of injustice and brutishness has 
begun to invade them. 

Only a tremendous moral authority can resist! the 
invasion. If it weakens, or is absent altogether, the 
degradation proceeds with a terrible rapidity. The Press 
usurps the place of the moral authority, and the modern 
Press is not merely non-moral, but for the most part 
deliberately and necessarily immoral. It is an indus- 
trial enterprise which aims at supplying people with 
what they want. Unfortunately, at all times, when 
moral ideas are in question, there are relatively few 
people in a nation who know what they want, and in 
their ignorance they believe they want what merely 
pleases them at the moment. To supply the pleasure of 
the moment is the deliberate function of the modern 
Press. But its essence it is subversive of all morality 
and hostile to all idealism. There are in a modern 
society always more people who will go to see a man 
hanged than will go to see ““Macbeth.’’ Inevitably, 
therefore, a Press which exists by a maximum of circu- 
lation will provide satisfactions analogous, and often 
almost identical, with those of seeing a man hanged. 





But patriotism, however much it may be debased, 
is still patriotism ; and although it might be exaggerated 
to contend that the more debased patriotism becomes, 
the more patriotic it is reputed to be, it is on the other 
hand certainly true that a pure and rational patriotism 
is generally vituperated as a kind of treason. As usual 
irreconcilable meanings lurk behind the convenient 
word. Many of the feelings and purposes sanctified by 
it are wholly brutish, and one can think of many 
modern exemplifications of Dr. Johnson’s rather sum- 
mary dictum that patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. But apart from these despicable hypocrisies 
there is plenty of sincere and honest patriotism 
which, though turned to base uses, is potentially 
an inexhaustible source of strength to the 
general good of the country and the world. Love of 
country is a mainspring of civic virtue. Its strong 
stream may easily be diverted to the work of ruin and 
devastation. So long as love of country has not 
achieved a rational form capable of being universalized, 
it is unstably poised between a positive and negative 
condition, and since the influences which are exerted 
upon it are for the most part deliberately destructive, it 
too becomes a force of destruction. Actual patriotism 
is akin to actual democracy, just as ideal patriotism and 
ideal democracy reinforce each other. The mere love of 
country and the mere acquisition of equality are not 
enough. We may, as we do, love the fields and the 
hills and the speech of England profoundly; but the 
motion of love itself is to seek the condition of its own 
duration. To endure it must attach itself to a moral 
being, whether a person or an ideal. Therefore a last- 
ing patriotism depends upon the attachment of a moral 
and ideal significance to the conception of country. 
If this condition is satisfied, patriotism becomes a com- 
pletely sufficient motive for mankind. Within demo- 
cracy it must take the form of a passion for ideal 
democracy, which, if it could be largely felt and 


generally maintained, would for ever secure the peace 
of the world. 





DRY AMERICA. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago both Houses of Congress 
at Washington decided to submit to a vote of the legisla- 
tures of the forty-eight States of the American Union 
a Constitutional Amendment, prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, transportation, and consumption 
of any beverage containing alcohol within the boundaries 
of the United States and its territories. More than the 
requisite three-quarters of the States have now endorsed 
this Amendment, which will become operative a year 
hence. Indeed, prohibition may begin next July, if the 
War Enactment of last year, making America “‘ dry’”’ 
until the war be ended and demobilization completed, 
comes into operation. 

This sudden decision of a nation of a hundred mil- 
lions to vote themselves ‘‘ bone dry ’’ has evoked some 
interest and suspicion even in these days of big happen- 
ings. But, in truth, it is not a war-miracle or a sudden 
conversion, only the culmination of a series of successes 
in the temperance movement. Back in the middle of 
last century a little group of New England States, 
Maine leading the way, committed themselves to legal 
prohibition. Ever since that time various States, 
chiefly in New England and the Middle West, have been 
experimenting with State prohibition, local option, 
restricted sale, and other reforms, with more or less 
persistence. But not until some ten years ago has the 
advance been rapid and continuous. War enthusiasm 
and economy have supplied the final ‘‘ boost.’’ that has 
brought the country as a whole to this rigorous com- 
mittal. 

But the real interest attaches to the question— 
“How has it come to pass that a nation, composed of 
many hard-drinking European peoples, who brought over 
their Old-World tastes and habits into their new settle- 
ments, should be induced to abandon one of the most 
inveterate and seductive of them all?’’ There was heavy 
drinking not only among the ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ of the South 
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but in the Northern towns among all classes in the time 
of the Revolution and for generations afterwards. It is 
often urged, and plausibly enough, that the dry and 
stimulating climate in most parts of America does not 
call for artificial support, and that the ‘‘ temptation ”’ 
to drink is proportionately weakened. But readers of 
Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ and of early memoirs of 
last century will recognize how slow this natural check 
was in actual operation. The climate of America has 
not changed, the habit has. While, however, the 
climatic explanation may be overdone; something is 
doubtless attributable to the high vitality and energy of 
American city life and the need for physiological safe- 
guards against excessive nervous excitement. To the 
torpid Englishman a normal American of the city lives 
on a perpetual plane of semi-intoxication. His language, 
his emotionalism, his physical restlessness, seem to 
betoken a man living up to the edge of his vital resources, 
just as in business he lives to the edge of his bank credit. 

Drink is less desirable and more dangerous to such a 
man than to the more sluggish inhabitant of our damp 
and sunless clime. It not merely brutalizes, it makes 
him more reckless and irresponsible. This view is recog- 
nized in the large part which industrial discipline has 
borne in the furtherance of the campaign against alcohol 
in the States. During the last thirty years the best 
organized railways, factories, printing shops, and other 
industries where the safety of the public or the employees 
is at stake, or where the use of delicate and expensive 
machinery requires a high level of attention and respon- 
sibility, have set themselves steadily against the employ- 
ment of workers who use alcohol. In many cases an 
abstinence pledge has been an express condition of em- 
ployment. Though there was a tendency among certain 
workers to resent this interference with their ‘‘ private ”’ 


life, many of the Trade Union leaders have come round . 


to a more intelligent view of their interests. For the 
irresponsibility generated by drink has told heavily 
against effective organization in the labor movements of 
America. The more intelligent Trade Unionists recog- 
nize that it takes a sober crowd to put through a 
successful strike. According to the best testimony, 
industrial efficiency and personal hygiene have been more 
directly potent influences in the conversion of the nation 
to abstinence than any religious or moral propaganda. 
Direct education in the public schools for a whole genera- 
tion has been utilized to support the cause of efficiency 
and hygiene by lurid diagrams illustrating the poisonous 
effect of alcohol, with “ scientific ’’ explanations to drive 
the lesson home. 

But the influence of the Churches, of social reform 
leagues, and organized respectability of every kind has 
greatly contributed to form a public opinion adverse to 
the saloon. For the whole fight has concentrated on the 
saloon. The use of strong drinks has long disappeared 
from the households of all classes in all parts of the 
country. Even thirty years ago English visitors to 
America expressed surprise at the small number of per- 
sons dining in good hotels or restaurants who took wine 
or beer. Occasionally at dinner parties wine would be 
served, and most persons would take it. But it was no 
part of the ordinary consumption even of the rich, 
luxurious classes. There may have survived little cliques 
of reckless millionaires, such as Mr. Upton Sinclair 
depicts in his preposterous work ‘‘ The Metropolis,’’ but 
they must rank as abnormal monsters. When the 
present writer was in America thirty years ago, the only 
private houses he visited where a dinner was served with 
what would be reckoned here a full complement of drinks 
were those of an Eastern College President and of a 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church. It would be impossible 
to-day that anywhere in America the reverend Master of 
a College should, dying, leave in his will instructions 
about the disposal of his wines in the College cellar, as 
occurred last week in one of our ancient seats of learning. 

In modern times the use of alcohol was virtually 
confined to men, and was generally covered with some 
veil of secrecy. It was kept from the home and the 
presence of women even by men who were habituated to 
the practice of ‘‘ cocktails.’? Saloons mostly in the 
hands of the Irish and the Germans have always been 





regarded as disreputable places, and have been associated, 
correctly on the whole, with gambling and other loose 
living. The brewery and distilling trades have never 
enjoyed in modern America the respectability which here 
raises their successful profiteers to the Peerage and to 
the leadership of county society. Their profits have been 
“* tainted money ”’ which most Churches or philanthropic 
causes have been unwilling to accept. 

This attitude is, in part no doubt, a streak of 
austerity and purity from the early Colonial traditions 
surviving amidst all the luxury, gaiety, and laxity 
of modern standards. Alcohol belonged to ‘‘ low’ life, 
it was a masculine weakness if not a positive vice, the 
saloon was the hostile competitor of every decent move- 
ment of ‘‘ uplift.” The Churches were in modern towns 
solid against alcohol. Abstinence became an almost indis- 
pensable condition for a minister of religion, and all the 
forces of education, from the University to the primary 
school, worked in the same direction. Recent experi- 
ence of the benefits of temperance in the dry States has 
been vigorously exploited by the Anti-Saloon Campaign. 
Here is the record as summarized by Mr. Dinwiddie, its 
chief organizer :— 

“Pauperism, criminality, vice in every form have 
decreased with the decrease in the consumption of liquor ; 
expenditure for food, clothing, rental, furniture, and 
every legitimate luxury has increased ; school support has 
been augmented, fire, almshouse, police court, criminal 
court, and prison costs have been lowered. The relations 
of alcohol to the problems of divorce and the feeble- 
minded have been found to be intimate. The favorable 
effect of prohibition upon juvenile delinquency has been 
amazing, upon social vices it has been revolutionary. 
These are the things which have sent up the number of 
‘dry’ States in America from three in 1907 to twenty- 
two in 1918.’’ 

War-feeling gave the final shove, not merely by 
appeals to draft-efficiency and economy of resources, but 
because it brought into full play the herd-passion for 
quick, wholesale adoption and fulfilment of any strongly 
authorized suggestion for common action which European 
students of America, from De Tocqueville to Lord Bryce, 
have noted. Nowhere is the ruthlessness of majority 
coercion so prevalent as in America. Nowhere would 
there be so little comprehension of the element of 
value in Bishop Magee’s once famous judgment that he 
would sooner see England free than England sober. The 
question whether persons who do not want to drink 
have a right to prevent from drinking others who do 
want to drink, has small appeal to the American 
mind or temper. It is prepared for an unlimited sup- 
pression of minorities by majorities who are convinced 
(as what majority is not ?) that they are in the right. It 
cannot believe that slow persuasion may possibly be 
better than quick force. 





Communications. 


ART AND THOUGHT IN RECONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The object of this article is not so much to spur 
the artistic intelligentsia to activity as to attempt to unite 
various efforts at present wandering aimlessly and chaoti- 
cally. 

What exactly is it that we want? First, we require 
an Arts Theatre. A real theatre embraces all art, literature, 
music, painting, impersonation, and designing ; all branches 
of art must thus combine if a real Arts Theatre is to be 
established, Realizing their common interest they must 
work together in the closest harmony. At the moment 
there are in existence many play-producing societies, some 
energetic, others lethargic, all pursuing their own furrow in 
out of the way corners. These societies and movements 
should be induced to cease their individual efforts, and by 
one big combined attempt strive to reach their common 
goal. Secondly, we want to give every possible encourage- 
ment to young artists and thinkers to develop freely their 
ideas. Thirdly, there should be created a central, recog- 
nized forum, where men and women can come together in 
the most congenial surroundings, for the exercise of their 
thought, the interplay of their wit, and the expression of 
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their opinions. In a word, we desire a real Temple of Art 
and Thought. And while this temple shall be controlled by 
artists, a mere trade union will not suffice, for the reason 
that whereas practising artists are numerous enough to 
form a society they lack pecuniary resources. However 
artistic we may be, we must, until money has ceased to 
count, be practical. 

By the unimaginative and the timid, it will doubtless 
be now objected that the demand is so idealistic that only 
angels could circle about its lofty summit, or fools tread 
its broad base. But because a conception may be large, it 
is not necessarily gran‘liose. Indeed, the surprise is that 
so simple a solution to the problem as is now to be briefly 
set forth has not been put into operation long ere this. 
The writer, in fact, worked it out some years ago, and only 
withheld it from publication during the war. 

What is suggested is an Arts Club. 

A Club that shall draw to its spacious bosom all artists, 
as well as those lovers of art, thinkers, Bohemians, &c., who 
like to follow in their train. A Club that shall be a help 
to each and all simultaneously. 

The advisability to our mind of forming a Club is that 
it creates, in addition to the organized machinery of a 
society or organization, a real home as a rallying centre ; 
the idiosyncrasies of a State censorship and other irksome 
restrictions are obviated; the necessary scope is afforded 
for the offering of occasional popular attractions that will 
entice even the coldest Philistine within our warm embrace ; 
and we obtain, through members’ subscriptions, a yearly 
subsidy, as it were, with which to defray the expenses of 
purely artistic and intellectual undertakings. Far be it 
from our intention, as we will shortly show, to hold our- 
selves aloof from the general public, but the machinery of 
a club is, we maintain, necessary for the prosecution of our 
plans. 

The first thing to do is to acquire the lease of a 
building that shall provide accommodation for the usual 
social amenities of Club life, a small theatre, and space that 
can be used for art galleries. Assuming the possession of 
such a building, how should it be used? The theatre between 
the hours of, say, mid-day to 7 p.m. on week-days, and all 
day on Sundays, to be at the service of the Club. On 
Sunday afternoons it should be used for the holding of 
lectures and debates—the recognized forum of artistic and 
intellectual London; on Sunday evenings, following on a 
Club dinner, high-class vaudeville entertainments and con- 
certs should he beld, and the production of classical and 
new plays take place. Selections from these plays could be 
presented by the Club to the public at matinées on week- 
days, the public being thus directly associated with the 
Club’s activities. And each day, say, after 11 p.m.} when 
legal restrictions preclude the using of the theatre by the 
public, the Club would again give vaudeville entertainments 
and also hold dances. 

Such a Club should appeal to the dramatist by its pro- 
duction of members’ plays; to the professional actor or 
actress because in these productions they could gratify the 
natural desire to perform in plays of real artistic merit, 
while dramatic aspirants would have minor  oppor- 
tunities of stage experience; to composers, vocalists, 
instrumentalists, and dancers because at its vaude- 
ville entertainments and concerts special chances 
would exist for the talented members to gain public recogni- 
tion; to painters, sculptors, designers, and architects 
because in its galleries their work would be exhibited amid 
the most desirable surroundings; to authors, writers, and 
illustrators because the Club would publish an illustrated 
magazine in which not only Club doings would be chronicled, 
but space provided for the free expression of opinion and 
the development of creative ability; last, but not least, 
to all and sundry inasmuch as in one building dramatic 
productions, art exhibitions, and dancing could be seen; 
vocal, instrumental, and orchestral recitals heard; and a 
means provided for keeping au courant with the best intel- 
lectual thought of the day by the Club’s lectures and 
debates. 

It is suggested that such a Club could be launched by 
the issue of four thousand £5 6 per cent. debenture shares, 
secured as a first charge on the Club’s lease, its equipment, 
and its members’ subscriptions. It is preferable to get the 
Club floated in this manner, than to have it endowed by 





some philanthropic millionaire, since you give the relatively 
poor art lover an opportunity of participating in its found- 
ing, and thereby secure not only his or her lasting adherence, 
but the dissemination of its aims and objects through hun- 
dreds of zealous propagandists, rather than through a 
possible one. As for its maintenance when launched, 
one thousand annual subscriptions of £2 from prac- 
tising artists, and three thousand annual subscriptions 
of £2 each from all those interested generally in 
artistic and _ intellectual matters, may fairly be 
looked for. From the foregoing the Club teceives an 
annual subsidy of £7,000; in addition, we should, from the 
leasing of the theatre to ordinary commercial managers for 
evening performance, obtain, at the lowest estimate, 
another £3,000 per annum. This £10,000 per annum, together 
with the takings at the Club’s dramatic performances (for 
members would pay, although at comparatively very cheap 
prices, for all Club productions), and also the receipts for 
admission by the public to the Club’s Art Galleries, may 
be safely set aside for the Club’s artistic and intellectual 
enterprises, leaving such items as interest on the debenture 
shares, rent, rates, taxes, lighting, heating, and staff, &c., 
to be defrayed ont of the proceeds accruing from the Club’s 
luncheons, teas, dinners, suppers, light refreshments, and 
dances. 

The management of the Club would of course be vested 
in a general executive committee, with various sub-com- 
mittees to deal with particular branches of the Club’s mani- 
fold activities. But in order that the purely artistic side 
should be kept ever uppermost in its councils, it is proposed 
that one-half of the members of all committees should be 
elected by the practising artists voting alone, the other half 
of the committees being elected by all members voting to- 
gether. These elections should take place annually. Further, 
in order to fortify our Club against the fate of so many 
artistic institutions—that of growing atrophied through the 
mere passage of time, or direction falling into the 
hands of those distinguished only in an out-of-date school— 
the following suggestion is offered: That no member be 
eligible for more than two consecutive years of office. After 
such a service he or she must “stand down” for at least 
one year. The management of the Club would thus be con- 
stantly infused with new blood, and kept receptive to the 
freshest and most progressive thought. 

The writer appeals earnestly to all those who have the 
welfare of art and thought at heart to come together imme- 
diately to select a preliminary committee or council for the 
investigation of schemes, the threshing out of proposals, and 
for the bold carrying into execution of what is found on 
examination to be the most promising way of achieving 
that which is not merely an idealistic desire but a matter 
of the utmost national importance. The edifice can be con- 
structed if only the workers have the spirit, enterprise, and 
courage to seize the opportunity, and to throw their hearts 
and souls into what is surely the noblest task to which a 
man can set his hand—the beautifying of the world in which 
he lives. 

That would be real “ Reconstruction.”—Yours, &c., 

Harcourt Pace. 


[It is fair to Mr. Page to say that his plan is inde- 
pendent of that of the Arts Theatre, and was conceived by 
him without knowledge of that or any similar idea.] 





Letters to the Editor. 


DO WE REALIZE WHAT IS HAPPENING? 


S1r,—I wonder if the majority of the people of Britain 
realize what is happening? That the future of the world for 
them, for their children, and for the next hundred years, is 
being decided to-day, in the main, by four or five men? That 
upon the adveflt and personality of one man, an American, 
depends which course these four or five men shall take—the old, 
or the new? 

What is happening? Principally, President Wilson: his 
advent to Paris, London, and Rome, and all that those 
‘*eonversations’’ have involved and laid bare. This man, 
whose speeches and personality have influenced more people 
than any other that has lived since Christ, has come to Europe 
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not merely for a ‘strong peace” or for “reparations,” but, to 
influence our councils to nothing less than a permanent and 
everlasting peace. In the world to-day, he is incomparably 
the loftiest personality. His great, clear speeches, whether 
uttered at Mount Vernon or at Manchester, in Paris or in Rome, 
have been awaited, then read and re-read at once by the entire 
civilised world. Why? Why this interest in the speeches of 
leader of the New World by the entire peoples of the Old? 
Why should not the orations of Clemenceau, Orlando, Asquith, 
and George, on Democracy and Freedom, be as remarkable? 
Because Wilson is behind an Idea. The world is tired of wars, 
of the men who make wars, and of the men who conduct wars. 
This man, before all others, has brought forth an idea filled 
with real hope; that is why the entire world is so anxious, 
so extraordinarily thirsty for the word of one man. 

Wilson has always said what his nation meant when it 
came into the war, and he stated clearly and simply its entire 
aims: there was no secrecy, no bluff, no ‘‘ bartering,’ and no 
big talk. He was heard. He then announced his constructive 
policy: America came in for no territorial acquisitions or gain 
of any kind whatsoever, but solely to end all war and all condi- 
tions which cause wars. Africa, Syria, Turkey, Albania and the 
Balkans, Mesopotamia and the Middle East, are the “ rights” 
which the politicians and ‘ interests” of Britain, France and 
Italy are seeking—as prizes of war. 

Wilson cannot countenance territorial aggrandizement that 
is going to be a bone-in-the-throat to small uations, or that is 
going to make other nations sore or limbless; he cannot coun- 
tenance such things because they are the certain beginnings of 
wars. It may be asked: ‘‘ Who is this man Wilson, that he 
countenances or does not countenance what we do in Europe?” 
He represents the biggest and richest nation in the world, and 
he is the only impartial ruler in the Western Hemisphere. 

What, then, is happening? When he arrived in Paris, 
President Wilson met with a unique reception from the people. 
What of his conversations with Clemenceau? What does 
Clemenceau say of them? That France needed “ guarantees ”’ 
and ‘protection for the future,’ that the preponderating 
British Navy made the Allies’ victory possible, and that he 
desired such a power to remain as a source of strength and 
safety for the future. Clemenceau said that he is for the old 
order—take what we can—hold it while we can. In London 
and in Manchester Mr. Wilson’s reception by the people was 
enthusiastic. Mr. George is a man who is said to bé easily per- 
suaded and impressed, and he was impressed by Woodrow 
Wilson. But for how long will he be able to withstand his own 
majority, which is actually reactionary? In Rome, Genoa, 
and Milan, the President has had receptions from the people 
even greater than the ones in Paris and Londo.: the whole 
of the Press of United Italy has acclaimed him as ‘‘ Not the 
President of America, but the President of us all!’’ The 
Italian politicians——? Africa, Dalmatia, Albania, are only 
some of the claims—to be held. 

But all these politicians have observed one thing: despite 
their own majorities and ‘‘backings’’ by the ‘‘ interests,” 
Wilson’s advent to Europe has substantiated the legend of his 
greatness: has seized on the imaginations and prayers of the 
peoples of Britain, France, and Italy as nothing Sos done since 
the outbreak of the war. ‘To them he is a real hope. 

Wilson’s fight is with the politicians of Europe. What is 
going to happen if President Wilson fails to found a League of 
Nations at the Peace Conference? What is going to happen 
if the politicians of Britain, France, and ltaly decide to insist 
on their schemes of ‘territorial aggrandizement that must, on 
the one hand, crush some of the small nations, and, on the 
other, set up an international irritant with the bigger countries, 
and lead to more wars? And if they insist on big competitive 
navies and armies——? 

Wilson will go back to America, and with the almost 
limitless natural and manufacturing wealth of his country, 
with the almost limitless shipbuilding facilities that the Ameri- 
ean coast-lines have provided, set such a pace in Naval and 
shipbuilding programmes, as the whole rest of the world will 
be totally unable to match. If Europe decides on competitive 
and ruinous armaments, then America will show what the pace 
and cost can be. 

What is happening now is a ‘“‘stand’’ made by the old 
order (and the frightened old men), against the reward that 
this generation has fought for and that the World intends to 
have. These politicians may win for a short time under certain 
conditions; but a League of Nations, by persuasion, or, by 
force of “balance of power,” is coming. Z’he world wants it. 
—Yours, &c., 

RICHMOND TEMPLE. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Srr,—I am reluctant to intervene in the controversy 
between the present Lord Chancellor and Mr. G. T. Sadler as 
to the nature of International Law, but it is highly important, 
in the interests of civilization during the present upheaval, 
that mis-statements should not go unchallenged. 

An organised attempt is being made—I do not pause to 
examine the motives, except to say that they are partly 
nationalist, and partly pacifist or Bolshevist—to belittle Inter- 
national Law, and even to deny its existence. 

The only hope for civilization lies in the recognition of the 
tule of law, not only as hitherto observed by individuals within 
the nations, but also by nations in their relations inter se. ‘The 








only alternatives are the observance of International Law or 
International anarchy. 

Upon this subject such writers as Mr. Sadler and Sir Her- 
bert Stephen are blind leaders of the blind. The latter has 
already been exposed in the ‘‘ Times,” by Sir T. E. Holland, 
of complete ignorance of the very elements of International 
_—_ which, as Macaulay would have said, ‘‘ every schoolboy 

nows.”’ 

Mr. Sadler is not in much better case. It would trespass 
too much on your space to deal seriatim with all his mis- 
leading statements. I must be content with one correction 
which may be stated in a few lines. 

Mr. Sadler states that “The English have broken the 
Hague Conventions VI. 3 (sic), and also the Declarations as to 
explosives from balloons and asphyxiating gases.’’ 

If Mr. Sadler takes the trouble to read intelligently The 
Hague Conventions and Declarations of which he writes so 
confidently, he would have found that both Germany and Russia 
reserved Art. 3 of Convention VI, 1907, and neither ever ratified 
it. Consequently the article was never binding upon any of the 
Allied Powers. 

The Hague Declaration of 1899 (IV.1.) prohibiting the dis- 
charge of projectiles and explosives from balloons, ceased to 
be operative after the term of five years had expired. 

Lhe Declaration XIV. of 1907, with similar objects, ceased 
to be operative under the terms of the Declaration, when 
Turkey, a non-contracting Power, became one of the 
belligerents, 

lt remains, therefore, for Mr. Sadler to prove by specific 
charges that prior to this event, Great Britain broke “The 
Declarations as to explosives from balloons,” as he alleges. 

This attempt to prove by baseless charges that the Allied 
Powers have been equally guilty, both legally and morally, of 
breaches of the laws of war, and that consequently Inter- 
— —_ a no oo is highly injurious to the 
creation of a League of Nations, whi a 
ren Rill Prong , Which can only rest upon 

Even if both parties had been equally guilty, this would not 
prove the non-existence of International Law. Is municipal 
‘aw never broken? As Sir Frederick Pollock has so forcibly 
pointed out, ‘‘ Law does not cease to exist because for a time it 
may be broken on a large scale; neither does the escape of some 
criminals abolish penal justice.” 

It would be easy to show that International Law is just as 
much real law as municipal law. It is, it is true, in a lower 
stage of development. But it does possess a sanction, which 
hitherto has been enforced by the particular State or group of 
States injured. The true sanction of International Law is the 
recognition of International purpose.—Yours, &c. 

January 21st, 1919. Huou H. L. BEttor. 


THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 


Str,—Once more Sir A. Conan Doyle shows himself, to 
quote from the “Times” review+of his ‘‘ New Revelation,” 
“extraordinarily unable to grasp the principles of scientific in- 
vestigation.”’ He cites as witnesses to the truth of Spiritualism a 
number of “great scientific’? men who, after “careful experi- 
ments,” testify that certain phenomena “‘ are objective realities ”’ 
due to- the action of discarnate intelligences who employ 
mediums as their vehicles. 

The phenomena are not denied; it is the inference drawn 
from them by “‘great scientific’? men that is matter of ques- 
‘tion. It is not the integrity or the credibility of these wit- 
nesses that is challenged; it is their capacity to draw in- 
ferences, which shou!d be accepted as final, that is doubted 
And this their record warrants. To cite typical examples the 
record against Sir William Crookes is that he was duped by 
Eva Fay, who offered, for a price, to exhibit her tricks on 
Mr. Maskelyne’s platform; also by Florence Cook five months 
after her pretended materialisation of Katie King had been 
detected. Sir Oliver Lodge was humbugged by the notorious 
Italian medium, Eusapia Palladino, to whose “low moral” 
character even the credulous Sir Wiiliam Barrett has had to 
testify. As for Dr. Crawford’s ‘Reality of Psychic Pheno- 
mena,” the details of his experiments with the medium Kath- 
leen Goligher, who, by what he calls a ‘‘ psychic cantilever,” 
can exude matter weighing as much as 54} pounds from her 
body (to which it ultimately returns), show that chances of de- 
ception are not excluded. His book gives a photograph of the 
medium, but unsatisfactorily omits the photograph of the smear 
of the cantilever, which, he says, is to be noticed on the nega- 
tive. Will he not bring the medium and the weighing machine 
and the table to London, and submit the experiment to a com- 
pany of scientists and conjurers who shall be satisfied that 
every possible element of fraud is eliminated and no qualifying 
conditions imposed?—Yours, &c., . 

EDWARD CLOopD. 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk. January 20th, 1919. 


S1tr,—During the last fifty years of Spiritualism, not one 
great poem or book has been dictated by a spirit, not one 
scientific discovery has been made by a spirit, not one revela- 
tion of any consequence has been made by a spirit. There are 
also many cases in which the spirits of the departed might 
be of great use in preventing the arrest, conviction, and execu- 
tion of innocent people wrongfully accused of murder, but 
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there is no such case on record. Again, ships and their whole 
crews have been lost mysteriously at sea, but no word of ex- 
planation has ever been communicated to their sorrowing friends 
by the spirits of the lost men and women. ‘The true solution 
of the Mystery of Edwin Drood has been a puzzie to the literary 
world since the death of Dickens, but his spirit has never re- 
vealed it. It is idle to urge, as Sir Conan Doyle does, that we 
do not know the limitations of the spirit world because it is 
just as easy for the spirit of a drowned sailor to tell us how 
he met his death as to tell us how happy he is in the enjoyment 
of spiritual whisky and cigars & la Raymond.—Yours, &c., 
G. O. WARREN, Major (retired). 
Laverstock, Salisbury. January 11th, 1919. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

S1r,—In your article on “ The Character of the Govern- 
ment’ in your issue of January 18th, you write (p. 448): “‘ Even 
the formal link [between England and Ireland] of Parliamentary 
representation has been broken ; all that can be said is that the 
tie can be reknit because it is not in the interest of either party 
absolutely to sever it.’’ It is important to know exactly what is 
meant by the latter part of this passage. ‘The “ tie ’’ can hardly 
be that of Parliamentary representation, as that would be 
inconsistent with the advocacy (elsewhere in THE NATION) of 
Dominion Home Rule; it is then apparently the nominal 
supremacy of the Crown. In what way would the severing of 
this tie conflict with the interest of Ireland? The relations 
between England and Ireland would be politically analogous 
to those between England and (say) Holland. One would like 
to know precisely what Ireland has to gain—also what Ireland 
can be persuaded to think she has to gain—hy preserving the 
tie. Later in the same article: “ Ireland has her tragic serious- 
ness, with its impossible political goal; cherishing all the while, 
we imagine, a mind not entirely set against a good compromise 
if it were offered her.’’ It is well that you recognise Ireland’s 
tragic seriousness; and one would like to know the evidence on 
which the opinion in the latter part of the passage is based. 
As it is, the way is left open for the suspicion that the wish is 
father to the thought. ‘lHE NATION is not of those papers that 
think President Wilson’s principles apply only to enemy coun- 
tries. Presumably, then, it is owing to your fears for the 
minority in Ireland that you stigmatize as ‘‘impossible’’ the 
aim of Sinn Fein. Since writing, you have probably read the 
Hon. Albinia Brodrick’s article im the ‘‘ Daily News” of 
January 17th, where she indicates the solution of the Ulster 
question, which has commended itself to many a thoughtful 
person as the only satisfactory and final one. It may seem 
fantastic, but do not condemn it unheard. Found New Belfast, 
in the most favorable locality available in Great Britain. Back 
it by Government finance, and guarantee its success. Let those 
in Ireland who wish to go to a quieter home go, with ample 
compensation. The mischief-maker who remains will merit and 
receive little sympathy. Organization? Small, compared with 
that required for transferring to France a tenth of Great 
Britain’s population. Cost? Better add a hundred million, 
five hundred million, a thousand million, to our debt, than 
tolerate the perpetuation of this sore. Who will say a minority 
must not be coerced while in order to ensure this the majority 
is coerced? 

What alternative of the Ulster question is there? To argue 
with an Ulsterman is a hopeless task, though it is true that 
Carsonism is not so powerful as it was. It had, perforce, to 
include three trade-unionists in its latest list of Belfast M.P.s. 
Tyrone and Fermangh, two of the ‘six counties,’’ went 
predominantly Nationalist at the elections, as you pointed out 
at the time. The Conscription threat did something; for Con- 
scription was never really popular among Unionists, except 
for other people. In a case that came to my knowledge, a 
youth just of age, a Unionist before the Conscription threat, 
was a Sinn Feiner a week later; he might have voted for Carson 
but voted for McNabb. One hears also of men whom service in 
the Army has drawn out of their groove, who have come home 
to shock their folk with ‘‘ disloyal’ ideas. To a considerable 
extent can it be said that ‘“‘es lebt ein anders drenkendes 
Geschlecht.”” Belfast will not always be the place ‘‘ where the 
Victorians come from.’”’ A few days ago young Belfast labor 
men held a debate as to whether agnosticism or atheism were 
the more Ffational. Youthful exuberance, perhaps; but never- 
theless, symptomatic or a reaction against the clericalism which 
is the bane of Ireland, North and South. Non-clerical, anti- 
clerical, elements are not absent from Sirn Fein. It is such 
acts of lunacy as the Conscription threat that thwarts them by 
driving Ireland into the arms of its Church. But this, after 
all, is Ireland’s affair. 

England has assuredly lost her last chance of preserving 
an even nominal supremacy while satisfying the Irish people : 
this fact must be faced. The wonder is not that Ireland has at 
last lost patience, but that she kept it so long. From its nature 
the present Parliament can be little more than a pander to the 
interests of which it is composed. Some weeks ago Mr. Robert 
Smillie, now just elected by an enormous majority to the Presi- 
dency of the Miners’ Federation, said that the aims of Sinn 
Fein were the aims of Labor. The official Labor programme 
includes freedom for Ireland. It is but reasonable to expect 
that Labor will govern the country, through a Parliament or 
otherwise, within five years May Ireland’s freedom. be then 
established after seven centuries with the good will of the 
British democracy.—Yours, &c., 


ENGLISH BELFAST RESIDENT. 
January 19th, 1919. 





Poetry. 


AVALON. 


WHATEVER path I walk upon, 
That path itself is Avalon. 
Whatever woman talks to me, 
Venus’ foamy self is she. 

The floors of factories are made 
Of jasper, porphyry and jade. 
All that I drink, all food I eat 

Is my Lord’s blood and body sweet. 


But if a moth should singe his wings, 
The world is black with dismal things. 
And if a strangled sparrow fall, 
There is not any God at all. 

And if a baby moan for food, 

My eyes blaze red with rage for blood. 


Louis GoLpINeG. 


MAN AND BEAST. 


I am less patient than this horse, 
And it is fleeter far than I. 

Its hair is silky, mine is coarse; 
Grasses have shaped that larger eye, 
While to feed me live things must die. 


The birds make little darts in air, 
And fishes little darts in streams, 
Peacocks are peacocks everywhere . . 
And men buy too tight boots, and swear, 
Then sleep—but haven’t dogs fine dreams? 


You glow-worms too, who to the weary 

Are lamp and oil and wick and friend ; 
You bearded goat, half up the quarry— 

I am a man; yes, I am sorry— 

A clumsy man. But wait, perpend! 


Horse, though I’m slow; sheep, though my back 
Yields nothing useful ; tho’ I can’t fly, 

You lucky birds; and though your track, 
Rabbits, is far too fine, alack, 
For me to follow; though I'd die 


If I lay long in watery places— 
Fish, how I envy you your rings— 
And though I'd rather not run races 
With dragon-flies, nor thread the mazes 
Of a smooth lawn with ants and things... 


O yet, O yet I’ve more than these, 
Which they neglect them to possess : 

They do not count the Pleiades, 
They do not see through glimmering trees 
The stars and planets numberless ; 


They do not know the leaf and stem 

And bud and flower beneath their feet. 
They sniff at Stars-of-Bethlehem, 

And buttercups are food to them, 

No more than bitter food, or sweet .. . 


I, to whom air and waves are sealed, 
I yet possess the human part. 
O better beasts, you now must yield! 
I name the cool stars of the field, 
I have the flowers of heaven by heart. 


Francis MEyYNeELtt. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orricet, TaHurspay NicuHr. 
THE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
P commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘“George Meredith: His Life and Friends.’’ Illustrated. By 
S. M. Ellis. (Grant Richards. 21s. net.) 
‘‘Another Sheaf.’’ By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 6s. 


net.) : 

“The Sailing Ships, and other Poems.’’ By Enid Bagnold. 
(Heinemann. 5s, net.) ° 

“The Doctor in War.’’ By Woods Hutchinson, M.A., M.D. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Co-operation and the Future of Industry.’’ 
Woolf. (Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.) 


*%* . * * 


By Leonard S. 


A FORTNIGHT age I suggested that the arts, if they wish 
to avoid that death which parasitism must bring upon them, 
must struggle against reflecting and being absorbed into 
that “social barbarism” which Alfred Russel Wallace 
declared to be ‘the true word for our civilization. But there 
were dangers in this isolation, and two of them were the 
over-cultivation of personality and the formation of exclusive 
minorities and small corporate egoisms. That such a danger 
is not merely fanciful is shown by the evidence we have 
had of little flocks and herds of poets and artists pasturing 
upon their own jealously guarded holdings. It might be 
useful, therefore, to point to another age where poets were 
held together by what I believe to be a truer and more 
fruitful bond of association—the seventeenth century. 

* x x 


Now the seventeenth century is not only the most 
neglected by students of literature, but, beneath the surface, 
has a far more intimate fellowship of spirit with our own 
than appears, apart from the fact that we have reaped the 
fruits of the Puritans’ destruction of art. For we can under- 
stand the malaise of many of their poets, the complex 
questionings and frustrations of some, the unrest and bitter 
awakening to the setting not the rising sun of hope in others. 
The sense of an enchantment remote from here in Marvell : — 

“Unhappy ! shall we never more 

That sweet militia restore, 

When gardens ony had their towers 

And all the garrisons were flowers ; 

When roses only arms might bear, 

And men did rosy garlands wear?” 
—the railings of Cleveland, however uncouth, Vaughan’s 
assize upon authority (as in “ Abel’s Blood,” “Constella- 
tions, &c.), the heartsickness of Webster, the ironical 
laughter of Suckling, the pity, scorn, and humanity of 
Burton, the defiance of Donne, the resignation of Bishop 
King, Milton’s noble frown, and the gentle scepticism of 
Sir Thomas Browne are all nearer to us than the “ O, sweet 
content” of Dekker and Heywood’s “ Birds sing in every 
furrow.” Likewise, the union of sexual and spiritual love 
which many of these poets sought, swinging between the 
abysses of heaven and earth, has an appeal for us; while 
neither the eager romance and buoyancy nor the chivalric, 
forlorn, rather attenuated adorings of the Elizabethans can 
sway us. We live, indeed, in a materialist age, but rather at 
the end of its triumph and the beginning of its nemesis. So 
that the twin passions of the seventeenth-century poets— 
their fascinated dwelling upon death and that strange glad- 
ness which makes them dance in the sepulchre to meet a life 
more intense than the most radiant poetry—lay the subtlest 
spell upon us :— 

“‘ When, then our sorrows we apply 

To own wants and poverty, 

When we look up in all distress 

And our own misery confess, 

Sending both thanks and prayers above— 

Then, though we do not know, we love.” 
As Godolphin, one of them, expresses it. 

* a & 


Tuus they spoke and we can speak, for the more remote 
from us, the more tenderly the spirit is invoked. Thus, the 
broken, fragmentary idealism of the seventeenth century is 
more to us than either the frank materialism of the 
eighteenth century or than the concrete and single-minded 
imagination of the Middle Ages, or than the Apollo-like 








pursuit of Daphne, of life, by the Renaissance. They, too, 
lived under the shadow of corruption and disintegration, 
and their poetry, as well as ours, feels, fears, and runs from 
the darkness. They could have understood, if they did not 
consciously express Anatole France’s “‘the life of a people 
is a succession of miseries, crimes, and follies,’’ and we can 
have a fellow-feeling even for their grotesquenesses, however 
queer to us in the actual shape they took. But in the char- 
acter of its literary results, our age parts company with the 
seventeenth century. For the latter’s poetry has a curiously 
distinctive and homogeneous character. We read its lyrics 
(both amorous and “ metaphysical ’’) and conclude that in 
method of expression they are governed by a convention, 
however elastic and variable. So well do we recognize it, 
that we imagine, and the literary handbooks inform us, 
that there is something wrong about it. I suggest that 
life cannot be bought sub specie eternitatis, as these poets 
bring it, without the aid of a convention, of some acknow- 
ledged general formula of expression, of a common literary 
currency. ‘Else a great prince in prison lies,’ as Donne 
says. 
* * ” 


Wuat are the objections to a company of workmen 
meeting in a common workshop and co-operating with a 
common stock of tools, in a common sympathy, towards a 
common end? What, in fact, are the objections to a common 
poetic denominator of common ideas and emotions? They 
are three. The purpose may not be good in itself; the poetic 
formula may dominate the poetic faith and compel it into 
a lifeless and mechanical mould ; the separate and particular 
voice of the individual may be surrendered to the general 
chorus. The first of the trio I can dismiss, the object of 
these poets (most of them, and however distinguishable from 
one another in mood and ‘theme) being to reveal the universal 
by identifying the love of beauty with the love of truth and 
thirsting after that moving spring of Life whose fountains 
are within. In intention, that is to say, they were not 
esthetes or realists. The second may or may not be true 
of the career and destiny of a convention, for a machinery 
is to be condemned not absolutely, but according as it 
accomplishes or fails to accomplish the uses to which it is 
put. It all depends on the driving force which sets it in 
motion. As a thing in itself, it is an adaptable convenience 
for translating a sub-conscious impulse into conscious, 
active, and intelligible terms—and so both desirable and 
necessary. It may be more than a convenience, a positive 
economy in realizing to its fullest resources a material of 
thought which otherwise might be wasted and dispersed. 
Shakespeare did not hesitate to employ the fairly strict 
Elizabethan sonnet convention to give a body and a direction 
to a tempest of feeling which seems as if it could brook no 
restraint and must lose itself in cries and convulsions. The 
true end of a convention is articulation, and if it serves that 
end and does not master it, its form will not only find itself, 
but will respond to the kindred aims and emotions of a body 
of poets; and gain in power and depth. 


* * * 


Lastty, there is the personal loss. But individuality 
may find, not its worst, but its best chance in a commonly 
recognized formula of expression, just as a human being may 
be the member of a community and be rather more than less 
of a distinct person in consequence. It depends again to 
what extent the community gives a universal construction to 
his particular neéds and feelings. I assume the ideal com- 
munity and the ideal poetic convention, but practice 
assumes an ideal, or it would be meaningless to judge it as 
good or bad, beantiful or ugly. “The truly personal is 
the truly universal,’’ and we have, for instance, no difficulty 
in discriminating between Vaughan and Herbert, though 
both of them make use not only of similar metres, but 
frequently of the same phrases and collocations of words. 
Granted that the seventeenth-century poetic convention is an 
imperfect machinery, yet it represents its poets and gives 
back to them in greater measure than it is fed by them. If, 
then, our poetry and our art will seek to save itself by cutting 
the painter, let them rather seek some general formula of 
expression than to form themselves into artificial and 
complacent groups and sections. 


H J. M. 
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Rediews. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAN. 


“Richard Cobden, the International Man.” 
Hopson. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 


By J. A. 


Mr. Hopson begins this interesting, illuminating, though of 
necessity (considering the ravaged times in which we live), 
most melancholy book, with an image, so pat and yet so 
fanciful, as at once to set me off thinking, on my own 
account, almost before I had begun to read. He introduces 
his subject by saying, “ The process of ‘ settlement’ to which 
the reputation of a great public man is subjected after he 
has passed away, is almost inevitably attended by ‘ grave mis- 
representations.’ ’’ It was this use of the word “ settlement " 
that played the mischief with my fancy. The “settlement 
and simile which Mr. Hobson had in mind when he penned 
his opening sentence was not, of course, the kind of settle- 
ment which a man sometimes makes on his marriage, or that, 
other kind that determines in what parish workhouse he is 
doomed to die, but the sort of settlement which ensues where 
the soil, which has been made the foundation of a building, 
gives way and sinks, either under the weight of the super- 
imposed structure, or on account of some shifting of the 
sands below. 

It is, indeed, a striking simile which works devastation 
all around. Mr. Cobden’s settlement is not so obvious 
as that which has befallen many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries in politics, literature, philosophy, and art. 
“Creeds change, rites pass. No altar standeth whole.” It 
is not only death that makes the difference, though death 
does make a mighty difference, altering, almost at once, the 
“point of view.’”’ No! it is the passage of time and the 
course of events which, day by day, with the moving hand 
of the dial, and the things that happen, reduce dead men’s 
reputations by antiquating the arguments they were never 
weary of employing, by falsifying their most confident pre- 
dictions, and, most of all, perhaps, by opening up new 
markets, not only for goods and manufactures, but for 
thought and speculation, and thus diverting the old routes 
along which these dead men were not only content but 
compelled to travel. 

Settlement or no settlement, Cobden has proved himself 
in these mutable days to be “a good stayer.’? He was born 
114 years ago. He died in 1865. Lord Morley has written 
(in 1881) his life in two volumes, and now in 1919 appears a 
book all about him, tingling with interest and vitality. This 
is a long spell for a “ public man.’’ What in the meantime 
has become of his ancient enemy, Lord Palmerston, who in 
1857, when flushed with the glories of the Chinese War and 
the Crimean War, not only flouted “Cobden, Bright & Co.” 
at the polls, but, so it was confidently predicted, had driven 
these pests out of public life? In the following year, however, 
“Cobden, Bright & Co.’”’ reappeared in Parliament, and, in 
Cobden’s case, unopposed. We are all much too apt to 
mistake incidents for events. 

This “study’’ of Mr. Hobson’s is wholly concerned, as 
its sub-title indicates, with Cobden’s Foreign Policy (best 
described as “anti-Palmerston”’) with his far-reaching 
conceptions of international relationships, with his hatred 
of Foreign Office traditions, with his doctrine of “non- 
intervention,’ and with his projects for avoiding war alto- 
gether or rendering it as difficult as possible. 

Of the triumphant Cobden, the Free Trader, and 
successful Anti-Corn-Law agitator, we hear not a word, 
except an occasional complaint from Cobden himself that the 
agitation succeeded so well as to have exhausted all the 
courage and initiative of Manchester. I infer from Mr. 
Hobson’s silence on the subject of Free Trade that he is of 
opinion that, though Tariff Reform is installed in Downing 
Street, yet as ministers are pledged to leave food and the 
raw materials of British industries untaxed, a Tariff Reform 
like that is as little likely to threaten the health of our 
economics as can a married clergy ever really endanger our 
Protestant Establishment. Otherwise, I do not think Mr. 
Hobson could have been induced, notwithstanding his sub- 
title, to have held his peace throughout 400 pages. 





Cobden expounded his Foreign Policy over again and 
again during the ’thirties, the ‘forties, and the ’fifties in 
pamphlets, which had a wide circulation, and produced at the 
time a profound educational effect, not only on the minds of 
the middle classes and the reading artizan, but also on 
those of their children, who, though they may not have read 
these pamphlets for themselves, had to listen to their 
substance related to them by parental lips at the family 
board. Cobden was not only one of the most persuasive 
speakers to a town-bred audience that ever lived, but he was 
also a most persuasive writer, and his readers were numerous 
and receptive. Like somebody’s whisky, he had a “ gran’ grip 
o’ the watter ’’—e.g., I derive my detestation of Palmerston 
and of all the ways of that double-dealing man from Cobden’s 
pamphlets, though they only reached me at second-hand. 

Cobden’s methods were thus more instructive than 
Bright’s, and ever in the later days of his “ Anti- 
Palmerston ’’ campaign he had a striking success as a 
teacher. His “class’’ may not have been composed of such 
“influential” persons as Delane’s in the “Times,” whose 
readers then included everybody in receipt of the tax- 
payer’s money, nor could Cobden appear every morning on 
the breakfast table; but for all that he was a formidable 
rival even to the “Times,’’ and as Time and Reason have, 
oftener than not, shown themselves to have been on his 
side, Cobden has struggled out of the fray, leaving less of 
his wool on the hedges than any other English politician, 
editor, or publicist of his day and generation. 

Teachers of their fellow men can never expect to be 
popular anywhere, and least of all in England, where to be 
didactic is to be damned, but as good teachers seldom aim 
at popularity they need not grumble if they miss it. 

Cobden was too bent on immediate persuasion ever to 
be offensively didactic. Yet in his hearty and noble detesta- 
tion of Palmerston’s wars and ways he incurred great un- 
popularity by using language about England that went far 
to support ‘the allegation, in itself untrue, that he was one 
of those men who, in Chatham’s language, had devoured 
the strange herb.which makes men forget their native 
country. For example, he writes :— 

*** We shall do no good until we can bring home to the 
conviction and consciences of men the fact that, as in the 
slave trade, we had surpassed in guilt the whole world, so 
in foreign wars we have been the most aggressive, quarrel- 
some, warlike and bloody nation under the sun’ (p- 90.) 
Again—‘ I wish we had a map, with a red spot printed upon 
those places by land and sea where we have fought battles 
since 1688. It would be seen at a glance that we have 
(unlike any other nation under the sun), been fighting 
foreign enemies tpon every part of the earth’s surface, 
excepting our own territory—thus showing that we have 
been the most warlike and aggressive people that ever 
existed.’ (p. 89.) ”’ 

This is a jaundiced view to take of our old friend the 
‘Weary Titan,” groaning along under the too vast orb of 
his fate. No one can accuse England of treating war as 
her main industry, and as for being more bloody, more 
aggressive, and more quarrelsome than any other nation, 


that hardly seems likely. But, as Cobden candidly 
admitted, Palmerston had _ spoiled his temper — so 
irritated him as almost to force him into taking 


up an attitude towards war which his general doctrine of 
non-intervention in no way demanded. Cobden, though 
no doubt he hated war, as usually waged, more than do 
most Christians, was no Quaker. What do we find him 
writing to his Northern friend, Charles Sumner, during the 
American Civil War? “It is nothing but your great power 
that has kept the hands of Europe off you.”” A saying only 
too true, as we all now know to our shame, but how much 
is involved in its truth? (See p. 386.) 

Cobden sought peace, as President Wilson is doing, 
through a League of Nations. Before our Russian War began 
he wrote: “I should appeal not only to Germany, but to 
all the States, small as well as great, on the Continent, for 
such a union as would prevent the possibility of any act of 
hostility from a common enemy.” (see p. 140.) 

So long ago as 1849 (before President Wilson was born), 
Cobden attended a Peace Congress in Paris, which set itself 
seriously to consider how best to promote the cause of 
Universal Peace. France, Germany, Belgium, England, and 
the United States were represented by men at least as 
eminent as any of those who are to-day making it impossible 
to get a bed in Paris. Victor Hugo, France incarnate, the 
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mighty lord “of human tears,” was its President. M. de 
Girardin, the most famous editor in Europe, Lamar- 
tine, who was once; at all events, a name _ to 
conjure with, Chevalier, Say, and Bastiat, political 
economists of renown, and many others, unanimously 
recommended the friends of peace to prepare public 
opinion in their respective countries for the formation 
of a Congress of Nations, to revise the existing International 
Law, and to constitute a High Tribunal for the decision of 
controversies among nations. In support of their objects 
the Congress, acting, I am sure, in all good faith and 
sincerity, called to their aid “the representatives of the 
Press, so potent to diffuse truth, and also all Ministers of 
religion, whose holy office it is to encourage good will among 
men.”’ (see p. 56.) This in August, 1849! What mockery it 
mow sounds! The coup d’état, the Italian War; the Chinese 
War; the Crimean War; the Battle of Sadowa; the 
Franco-German War, bringing in its train the horrors of 
the Commune; the Boer War; the last War, and the 
present state of Europe! We have, indeed, supped full 
since 1849, despite all the efforts of a truth-diffusing Press, 
and the pulpit-eloqguence of the ordained preachers of 
goodwill among men. 

None the less, “ Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” and it is possible to meet in that same Paris to-day 
and discuss a League of Nations without even an augural 
grin appearing upon our speaking countenances. Cobden 
was on the right lines all his life. 

It is plainly impossible to do justice to this book of 
Mr. Hobson’s in the course of a short review, particularly 
if he begins by setting you thinking on your own account. 

The book touches Cobden on many sides, and the long 
correspondence with the late Henry Richard (whose photo- 
graph might have been spared us) reveals interesting shades 
of character. For instance, it would almost appear as if the 
man whom Cobden disliked most, next to Palmerston, was 
Baines, one of the proprietors of the ‘“ Leeds Mercury,” 
which, though a Liberal organ with a strong Nonconformist 
flavor, did not, as the phrase goes, see “ eye to eye” with 
Cobden on the manifold iniquities of Foreign Manisters. 
Cobden’s contempt for Baines is always cropping up, and 
he likewise empties the vials of his scorn upon the head of 
that blameless Galahad of the Free Churches, Mr. Edward 
Miall, who, so Cobden alleges, ostentatiously proclaimed in 
1857 that he would recover our dominion in India “at any 
cost’; but adding the ridiculous proviso that he would be 
ready to give India up were the Church of England to be 
endowed in Calcutta (see p. 228). 

It is perhaps worth remarking that of the three heroes 
of orthodox evangelical Nonconformity in those days, 
Cobden, Bright, and (a little later) Gladstone, not one of 
them had any sympathy with the distinetive opinions of 
their adorers. 

Cobden, like many men of his order of mind, was a 
solitary thinker, but little affected by the contagion of the 
crowd, even when the crowd was composed of those who were 
disposed to agree with him. As with Charles Lamb’s “ ‘true 
Caledonian” you could not “cry halves” to anything 
Cobden found. “He does not find but brings and unloads 
his stock of ideas in perfect order and completeness.” 

In a notice of this very book of Mr. Hobson’s in the 
“Times,” I found the reviewer contrasting Cobden’s some- 
what sluggish adhesion to the cause of the North in the early 
days of the American Civil War, with the “ illustrious” 
conduct of Bright, who espoused it without doubt or demur 
from the very first. ‘The Course of Events” is, indeed, a 
great newspaper god, above all other gods, and works 

marvels on editorial minds, but as I read the “Times” I 
could not help wondering what would have happened to me, 
‘who, as a small boy in Liverpool, was pinched black and 
blue at school for “sticking up’’ for Lincoln, had I been 
able in 1862 to carry my wounds to Printing House Square, 
and asked for sympathy for my sufferings in that glorious 
cause. Still, it must be just a little dull to be always not 
a day but, at least, thirty years after the fair. 

Cobden’s correspondence with Henry Richard, now for 
the first time employed, is described by Mr. Hobson as a 
process of “feeding the ‘Star’ (a paper of that name) with 
material chiefly on foreign and imperial affairs.” To keep 
“ feeding ©’ a partizan print with its daily bread is an occupa- 
ttion which cannot long be carried on without moral and intel- 





lectual damage, and the publication of the process is to 
subject Cobden to a very severe test. He stands it better 
than could most men; although, occasionally, he does drop 
a hint or two from which even Lord Beaverbrook might con- 
descend to learn, as to the best way of indoctrinating a stupid 
public with ideas from which had they been less cunningly 
introduced that same stupid public would instinctively have 
shrunk. 

In conclusion, I suspect there will always be some fine 
folk whose nerves Cobden will occasionally fret. The 
idols of the Counting House are less attractive than 
(to employ Bacon’s imagery) those of the Tribe or of the 
Theatre; but these critics ought, in justice to Cobden, 
to remember that even if this “ painful warrior famouséd for 
fight,” who, sixty years ago and more, pleaded before 
Europe the cause of a League of Nations, had some scars 
hidden beneath his shining armor, he gained those in the 
days of his strenuous middle age, when he fought and won 
a glorious and resounding victory over a highly-placed and 
well-endowed band of greedy monopolists. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





THE RELIGION OF NEO-PLATONISM. 


‘‘The Philosophy of Plotinus: The Gifford Lectures at 
St. Andrews, 1917-18.” By WitLiam RALPH INGE, 
C.V.O., D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Two Vois. (Longmans. 

~~ 28s. net.) 


Protinus, the founder of Neo-platonism, and one of the 
principal sources of bcth Christian and Mahomedan 
mysticism, deserves, if only for his historical importance, a 
larger share of attention than is usually assigned to him 
in tthe philosophical curriculum of our Universities. Dean 
Inge has performed a great service by presenting his system 
in a way which makes it attractive, intelligible (in the main), 
and living. The work has been a labor of love, for the author 
tells us that he has studied Plotinus as a disciple, though 
not an uncritical one. The result is a book of more value 
and interest than any that could have been produced by a 
less-sympathetic commentator, showing both the intrinsic 
beauty of Plotinus’s doctrine and its relation to earlier 
philosophy and subsequent religion. 

The age in which Plotinus lived was not a happy one. 
Gibbon speaks of it as “This gloomy period of history,” in 
which there was “a long and general famine,” and a 
“furious plague which, from the year 250 to the year 265, 
raged without interruption in every province, every city, and 
almost every family of the Roman Empire.” He gives 
reason for supposing that during this period the population 
of the Empire was diminished by half. At such a time, it 
was natural for a philosopher to seek consolation in con- 
templation of that other world, “ yonder ’’ (as Plotinus calls 
it), in which resides the reality of the imperfect copy which 
we see here. His time was not so different from our own as to 
make his mood difficult for us to understand. Contemplation, 
however inadequate when divorced from action, forms an 
essential part of the best life, and a corrective of despair 
in evil days. Mysticism is a potent medicine, of which too 
large a draught may easily prove harmful; but some 
measure of mystic feeling has inspired many of the greatest 
men of action, as well as the poets and wise men who have 
kept alive the human spirit throughout the tribulations of 
the visible world. 

The book begins with a good account of the general 
atmosphere of the times in which Plotinus lived. Unlike 
the early days of the Empire, they were times of great 
piety. Paganism and Christianity seemed inspired by almost 
the same spirit. “In the third century,” says Dean Inge, 
“men were no longer ashamed of being superstitious; the 
one unpardonable thing was to be an atheist.’’ Christianity 
had no monopoly of religious scrupulosity and fervor, which 
had become almost equally strong among serious pagans. It 
added two things which were important: in theology, the 
doctrine of the Incarnation; in practice, the democratic 
belief in the value of each human soul.* But apart from 





*“ Pagan civilization had no greater fault than its neglect of, and 
contempt for, women, slaves, and handworkers, that is to say, the 
large majority of the human race. It was aristocratic in a bad sense, 
and it paid the penalty. The masses allowed culture to perish, partly 
because they had never been allowed to share it.” (Vol. I, p. 69.) 
Coulda similar charge be brought against modern democracy as 





regards non-European races? 
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these two elements, there is little in the teaching of Hel- 
lenistic Christianity which does not find an analogue in 
Neo-platonism. 

The forerunners of Plotinus are dealt with briefly. Two 
quotations from Dean Inge may serve to illustrate the truth 
that there is no new thing under the sun. The first con- 
cerns dons. ‘“ We could not expect that the most inspired 
part of Platonism—its spiritual vision—would be preserved 
intact when its custodians became endowed professors at 
the University of Athens.” The second concerns faddists. 
“The Pythagoreans were strict vegetarians; they also 
abstained from wine, from marriage, and (their enemies 
said) from washing.” 

In expounding the doctrines of Plotinus, the author has 
adopted a commendable brevity as regards the drier and less 
permanently valuable parts, such as the doctrine of the 
categories, while giving sufficient space to what is more than 
historical interest. Plotinus believes in a hierarchy: at 
the lowest level is Matter, then Soul, then Spirit, and behind 
Spirit, somewhat shadowy, the ineffable One. Matter does 
not have real being, but is, as it were, a dream of the Soul. 
The Soul has a twofold life, the one in bondage to Matter, 
the other a free creative contemplation of Spirit. It is the 
business of philosophy to lead the Soul more and more 
fully into this higher life. By contemplating what is above 
it, the Soul creates what is beneath it in the scale of Being, 
as, when we face the sun, we form a shadow behind us. 
“The world of sense is, as it were, only the shadow of Soul 
cast by the Sun of Spirit ; and the more the Soul lives in 'the 
light of the Spirit, ‘turned towards’ that which is above 
itself, the more creative it becomes, though its work is 
done with its back turned.’’ Soul is distinguished from 
Spirit chiefly by the presence of unfulfilled desire in the 
Soul, Spirit being free from all desires. There is a World- 
Soul, or “Soul of the All,” which is an object of worship, 
and scarcely distinguishable from Spirit. It is only by 
contemplating the World-Soul that the individual Soul can 
understand itself. The individual Soul feels itself an exile and 
a wanderer from God, impelled by home-sickness to struggle 
up towards the world of Spirit. There is what Plotinus 
calls the Great Spirit, which bears a relation to the Spirit 
in the individual analogous to that which the World-Soul 
bears to the Soul in the individual—a relation not of whole 
or part, but of mutual in-dveliing, like the Vine and the 
branches in St. John’s Gospel. Above even the Great Spirit 
is the One, which can only be approached in moments of 
mystic ecstacy. ‘“ The ‘spirit in love’ is the culmination of 
personal religion; and the object of this adoration is not 
the limited half-human God of popular religion, but the 
ineffable mysterious Power from which we shrink from 
ascribing any human attributes whatever.” 

The World-Soul, the Great Spirit, and the One, form a 
Trinity in the philosophy of Plotinus, but it would be a mis- 
take to seek any close anaiogy with the Christian Trinity. 
Some of the most interesting passages in the book are 
the quotations from Plotinus giving an account of the mystic 
vision in language of very great beauty and force. There is 
an extraordinary similarity in what mystics tell us of their 
experiences, but Plotinus, unlike most Christian mystics, 
has no trace of what has been called “the dark night of the 
Soul,’’ the despair which precedes illumination. “ Those,” 
says Dean Inge, “ who fancy, with Miss Underhill, that these 
sufferings are the privilege of the higher order of mystics, 
the ‘great and strong spirits,’ will probably experience, or 
think they have experienced, something like what they have 
read of.” But Plotinus, in spite of holding that “our life 
in this world is but a falling away, an exile, and a loss of 
the Soul’s wings,” shows none of the marks of hardly-con- 
quered despair which are familiar in many mystics. 

The ethics of Plotinus suffers, to a modern mind, from 
being too much concentrated on the individual soul. He 
tends, says Dean Inge, to agree with a remark of Plato in the 
“Laws”: “Human affairs are not worth taking very 
seriously.”’ It is not our duty to endeavor to save society 
from the consequences of its mistakes by taking part in 
politics, and it is not to be expected that “ good men, who 
are living a life that is other and better than human 
dominion, should devote themselves to the ruling of wicked 
men. 

Plotinus affords one of the best examples of mystical 
philosophy, which is an attempt to intellectualize an expe- 





rience that almost all who have had it consider profoundly 
significant. The attempt does not seen to the present reviewer 
one that is capable of intellectual success; it does not seem 
likely that reality is such as Plotinus would have us believe. 
Nevertheless the mystic way of feeling remains important, 
and should have its share in determining our total attitude 
towards the world. In making the system of Plotinus more 
accessible to English readers, Dean Inge has performed a 
very useful task, and has performed it very well. 





FREE CATHOLICISM. 


“The Coming Free Catholicism.” By the Rev. G. W. Peck. 
(Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 


Tue title of this work is what Bentham would have called 
“ question-begging.’’ It may be doubted whether the position 
which it advocates is either coming, or Catholic, or free. 
The writer, a Free Churchman, describes his book as “a 
humble attempt to discover Holy Church.” No word is used 
more loosely: it would be well if those who use it would 
begin by defining the term. He appears to belong to that 
section of Nonconformity which is tired of both Hebraizing 
and of Hellenizing. Perhaps it has gone the wrong way to 
work, at least in the latter direction; though it has 
“coquetted with liberalism,” and has “even heard of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw.” But it has had enough, not only of black 
gowns and sermons, but also of tea-meetings and Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons. A few years ago it took up with what 
it called the New Theology; which 

“preached by the Rev. R. J. Campbell with great earn- 

estness, and favored by his winsome spirituality and 

personal charm, attracted a large section of ministers and 
laymen in every denomination in the country.” 

When, however, Mr. Campbell transferred his “ winsome 
spirituality and personal charm”’ to the Estab'ishment, the 
New Theology became a drug in the market, and interest in 
the old, it seems, revived. And “one thing that has fol- 
lowed the perception of the fundamental strength of ortho- 
doxy is a craving in the younger generation of Protestants for 
the Church, one, Holy and Catholic. . . . No Protestant 
Church can hope to relieve this nostalgia. . . . Protestants 
have severed Christian worship from beauty and Christian 
Faith from urbanity ’’ (has Mr. Peck ever read the ‘“‘ Church 
Times ” or the “Catholic Hezald’’?), Protestant is a “weak 
and negative word.”” The Man in Black is not one of Borrow’s 
happiest creations. But though one Waverley is- worth a 
dozen Lavengros, “ Free Catholicism,”’ if this be its temper, 
reminds us that there is a grain of truth in his estimate 
of the spell cast by the Wizard of the North on his readers. 

‘“*Why, I know at Birmingham the daughter of an 
ironmonger who screeches to the piano the Lady of the 

Lake’s Hymn to the Virgin, always weeps when Mary, 

Queen of Scots is mentioned, and fasts on the anniversary 

of the death of that very wise martyr, Charles the First. 

Why, I would engage to convert such an idiot to Popery 

in a week, were it worth my trouble. O Cavaliere Gual- 

tiero avete fatto.molto in favore della Santa Sede! ”’ 

The note of ritual is accentuated. A remark in Mr. Ches- 
terton’s play Magic, “ where someone asks a clergman ‘ why 
he dresses up like that, if he doesn’t believe in the super- 
natural?’’’ is quoted with enthusiasm — “That is 
exactly the point.” Where, as in the older Churches, it: 
is a survival, this ritual may have lost theological signifi- 
cance; but, where it is a revival, it is charged with definite. 
dogmatic conceptions. ‘“ The younger generation of Free 
Church ministers is emphasizing the importance of Sacra~ 
ments ; many wish to see the Sacrament of Holy Communion 
recognized as the central art of worship and given a corres- 
ponding prominence in Church life.’’ ‘The case for the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is just as strong as the case for prayer.” 
“The Confessional needs to be recognized and proclaimed as. 
a valid means of grace in a community of Christian men.” 
Those who see in Catholicism a stage in a process, and in the. 
substitutes for it offered by its several hyphenated varieties— 
Liberal, Anglo, Free, and the rest—a haphazard and dis- 
connected “tissue of myth, guess-work, obsolete ethics and 
false psychology,” are “as antiquated as ‘Robert Elsmere.’ ”’ 
“One does not wish to hurt the feelings of Mr. Wells, but 
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‘“Wilsonism is Cobdenism.” 


“Sixty years ago Cobden was advocating the formation of a League 
of Nations; our generation can claim only the label, the thing is 
Cobdenism. Cobden will pass the modern test. His advice for the 
arresting of the frightful tendency to war is as good now as it ever 
was; it is indeed the only good the best among us has found it 
possible to advocate.”—Sunday Mercury. 
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THE LIFE OF LAMARTINE. 
By H. REMSEN WHITEHOUSE. With many 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Cloth, 42s. net 


Among the names that appear in this attractive biography are 
Louis-Philippe, Charles the 10th, Napoleon the 3rd, Louis Blanc, Duc 
de Broglie, Lord Byron, Cavour, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Victor Hugo, 
Julie Charles, Marquis of Normanby, Lord Palmerston, Cobden, Thiers, 
Touis de Vignet, &e. 


RUSSIA IN UPHEAVAL. 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, author 
of “The Changing Chinese,” etc. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


Probably no living author is so well prepared as Professor Ross 
to present, not only the revolution itself, but its origins in the past, 
and its probable results in the future. 
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IS Is. POST FREE. A copy of the February issue containing a 
critical study of Mr. LLOYD GEORGE, by E. T. Raymond, will be 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 6s. net 


“One of the greatest novels of the seacom,” ? 
—Saturday Review 
““One of the most powerful novels Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
given us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Romance of the theatre in the pre-war period. 
“Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s new novel is brilliantly clever.” 
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The Statue in the Wood 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 6s. 
‘A beautifully written and charmingly environed book.” 
—Evening News. 
**A story as notable for the distinction of its writing as for 
its absorbing interest.”—Westminster Gazette. 


A Writer’s Recollections 


Revised Edition with Index. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


“These Recollections are of priceless value.” ‘ 
—Contemporary Review. 


The Light in the Clearing 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 6s. net 


A striking American story of rugged patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
and romance. 
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ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 
A Series of letters written from the Holy Land, by Rev. 
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the truth must be told. 
torian.’’ In that dark age it was believed that the axioms 
of geometry were invariable, and that two and two not some- 
times but always made four. ‘“ Jones, who is sixty,” still 
believes it; and holds, with Bishop Butler, that “ things are 
what they are.” 

Defective as it may appear to us, we would not treat 
the mentality of “earnest men’’—the phrase is an Arch- 
bishop’s— lightly. Mr. Peck complains that, while “ indi- 
vidual Free Churchmen rise to high office in the State, the 
Free Churches grow gradually weaker,” and have fallen into 
“a state not unlike decay.’’ Not all the correctives which 
he suggests are quack remedies. The chapel service of a 
generation ago is now impossible; the desire for more fre- 
quent communion is reasonable; the use of a liturgy is a 
thing indifferent; Bach and Handel have shown that the 
highest forms of music have their place in Protestant wor- 
ship. But these things are not Catholicism. This is defined 
by Harnack as “the deification of tradition”; and, from 
the standpoint of the history of dogma, the definition is a 
good one. But Catholicism is more than a theology or even 
a religion. It is a polity, based upon a habit of mind. The 
Catholic Church is the rallying point of those whose tem- 
perament is that of authority ; and its material and historical 
centre is the Papacy. The Catholic, unless his development 
is arrested, gravitates Romeward. Catholicism may be a good 
thing or a bad thing; this is matter of opinion. But, in 
either case, it means Rome; and the Rome of de Maistre 
and of Veuillot—a Supreme, an Infallible, and an Ultra- 
montane Rome. 

Now, on this ground, a Nonconformist body can never be 
anything but a bad imitation of a bad original. Dwarfed 
as it is when seen in its historical rather than in its theo- 
logical perspective, the great scale of Latin Catholicism, its 
diffusion in time and place, its antiquity, its not wholly 
illegitmate assumption of the grand style—all these things 
give it an atmosphere to which a religious society with no 
more than a local and sectional tradition of three hundred 
years behind it can make no pretence. The Pope is an im- 
posing stage figure, and he is imposingly staged. Orangemen 
are said to relieve their feelings by cursing him. It is im- 
probable that any Roman Catholic ever found satisfaction 
in cursing the President of the Congregational Union. An 
essential difference between the two types of Church and of 
religion is here. 

If it is difficult to take Anglo-Catholicism seriously, in the 
case of Nonconformist Catholicism difficulty becomes impos- 
sibility. The Nonconformist Churches have a great history ; 
it is to their stubborn temper—‘“ the Dissidence of Dissent, 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion ””—that we 
owe our civil and religious liberties: and the Nonconformist 
Conscience, at which light men gibe cheaply, is the most 
effectual moral force in England to-day.. The sons of the 
Puritans will be ill-advised if they abandon a ground on 
which they excel for one on which they can only appear ridicu- 
lous. The times are difficult; but difficulties test strong 
men and virile nations, And in religious life, as in civil, the 
backward path leads nowhere; the destinies of mankind 
call us on, not back. 


A. F. 





HONEY FROM HYBLA. 


“Poems of a Pantheist.”’ By Nora Bomrorp. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Oxford Poetry : 1918.” Edited by T. W. E., E. F. A.G., 
and D. L. 8S. (Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Herb o’ Grace.” By KATHERINE TYNAN. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Leaf-Burners.” By Ernest Ruys. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 

** Joyful Sorrow.” Compiled by L. H. B. (Constable. 4s. net ) 


“Napoo! A Book of War Bétes Noires.” By HELEN 
HAMILTON, (Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN a reviewer meets a book called “Poems of a 
Pantheist,”” and, turning the pages, is greeted by 
star-dust, soul-union, the Individuum, and The One, 
he usually feels that it is none of his business, but 
the Ultimate Being’s, who, being as vague as the book of 


On this subject, he is mid-Vic- | 





poems, is more likely to be in sympathy with it. How 
easily might we have committed such an injustice to Miss 
Bomford, who is so unlearned in the ways of reviewers! 
For her poems, desperately gloomy as are many of them, 
are of an intellectual power which makes them akin to the 
poetry of Thomas Hardy from another point of view than 
than choice of subject. Miss Bomford calls herself a 
“pantheist,” but the calm, hopeless, yet intense revolt of 
her spirit against absorption in a grey, universal Absolute 
is about as anti-pantheist as it could be, and we more than 
suspect Miss Bomford of springing her title on us as an 
ironical gibe :— 
“* And 6o I stand, and face the coming-after, 

Part flame, part dust, part intellect—part laughter. 

Unpurposed, incomplete, devoid of aim; 

A failure so acute, 

A farce so absolute, 

T needs invent a god to take the blame.” 


The dominant preoccupation among these thirty short 
poems, as empty both of genuine hope and of cheap 
consolation as they are filled with mind, are the question- 
mark—What is the point of it all?—and a passionate feeling 
for particularity without which “heaven is akin to hell, 
a weary life-lost dream.’’ This desire is finely expressed 
in “ Death” :— 
‘**T like to know that when I’m dead 

Each bit of me 

Will live again in many different things. 

Not as dull dust for other feet to tread 

Unknowingly, 

But obvious life—the power of bat’s wings, 

The eyes of squirrels and the breath of herds. 

I like to think 

The grass that from each hidden eyelid springs 

Shall hold the dew for powdered moths to clinch, 

And line a nest for little unborn birds.”’ 


The quality of the verse itself clearly responds to this 
desire. Difficult as is her thought, it is not in the least 
obscure, and, sharply, even jaggedly cut, it fits her material 
exactly. In later volumes (and it is a positive duty for 
so remarkably promising a new poet to develop and mature 
her beginnings), Miss Bomford may perhaps find that the 
particular and the abstract, the divine and Divinity, are 
not so irreconcilable. Who knows? She has, at any rate, 
begun at the right end of 'the stick, and so has the printer 
in giving so charming a format to the work of so gifted a 
new poet. . 

“Oxford Poetry ’’ continues to be regularly issued and 
to maintain its distinction. Indeed, in a list of more than 
thirty poets, there is only one of them—Mr. Harwood— 
who betrays the kind of pretentious cleverishness 
that a heterogeneous collection of verse by young 
University poets might be supposed to foster. We do, 
indeed, find a certain timidity in poetic expression which, 
while quite free from provincialism, makes us think of 
the book more in terms of color than as form and thought. 
These poets are serious writers, and have excellent command 
over their instrument. They are not therefore open to the 
charge of exercise and estheticism. But they do not “come 
out” enough. Names like Mr. Nichols, Mr. Earp, and 
Mr. Childe (who is not quite at his classical-romantic best) 
are familiar to us, and we choose for quotation a tender 
and delicate little song of Mr. Russell Green’s, “ Faith ’’ :— 


‘* When a foam of snow is hurtled 
Under the bare black trees, 
And rain is on the seas 
And winter on the world, 

Yet when I think of her 
I know where summer is. 


‘* When friends to-day forget 
Ardors of yesterday, 
And to-morrow turn away 
As if we never met, 
Yet, when I think of her, 
I know where constancy is.’’ 


Mrs. Hinkson is not at her best in a longish book of 
poems. Her none too selective use of refrain and repetition, 
her too relaxed familiarity in rhyming, and her tendency to 
let herself go in the mere swing of her rhythm are apt to 
make the reader think of her poems as songs without words. 
Nor does an occasional false simplicity mend matters. There 
is again a true and poignant meaning in the quotation :— 
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A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL 





BOOKLOVERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT REMAINDERS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Including English and European History and Biography, 
Natural Science, Philosophy and Theology, General Prose, 
Literature, Poetry, Travel and Sport, and Works of Reference. 

In perfect condition, as issued, and offered, so long as the 
present stocks last, at low prices. 


A new Catalogue of 112 pages will be posted gratis on 
application. 


Orders may be sent through any bookseller or direct to 
JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller. 
31, George IV., Bridge, EDINBURGH. 
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a 
— EFFORTS AND IDEALS — 


IN THE GREAT WAR 
An Exhibition of Lithographs by 
Famous Artists 
JANUARY 18th to FEBRUARY 22nd 
Admission FREE Open to to 6 


In the MANSARD GALLERY at HEAL’S 
195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street ( off Portman a Ww.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 


Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D,—Thomas Hardy's Epic Bream, 








LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY 
at MORTIMER HALL, 93, Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place), 
SUNDAY, January 26th, at 7 p.m., Miss Clara id on 
“The Significance of Actions.” 
TUESDAY, January 28th, at 8 P.M., on 
: “*Superman the Goal of Evolution.” 
THURSDAY, January 3th, at 8 p.M., Miss Charlotte Woods on ° 
“The Activities of the Subliminal Self.” Admission Free. 








LECTURES AT 155, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., 
on “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” every TUESDAY EVENING at 8, and on 
ASTROLOGY and Mysticism every FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 3.00. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
For Syllabus, apply Secretary as above. 








Now Ready 


ALL. INVESTORS 


should read the Introductory article to the January, 
1919, Quarterly Supplement (price 4d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 


‘INVESTMENT UNDER 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS’ 
which deals fully and frankly with the present 


position and outlook of affairs from the point 
of view of the investor, large or small. The 





ery Supplements contain up-to-date 


etails of 100 specially selected securities, 
covering the whole available field of investment 
—from Government Loans to Ordinary Shares 
in Industrial Companies— particulars of further 
investments considered worthy of attention, a 
number of useful tables and hints of value to 
—— concerned with the remunerative 
employment of capital. 


The Annual Volume - - - - Price ts. 
(Published in July.) 


Quarterly Supplements - - Price 4d. 
(Published January, April, and October.) 

Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers. 
THE BRITISH, FOREICN AND COLONIAL 


CORPORATION, LTD., INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


ESSAYS IN ROMANTIC 
LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 1as. net. 


WAYS: A Study in Politics and History with 
Special Reference to Great Britain. 

By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 15s. net. 
The Sunday Times.—‘It is just the sort of guide to contem- 
porary politics which thousands of people must be requiring at 
the present time. Old landmarks have disappeared, and on all 
hands the question is asked, ‘Where do we stand—whither are 
we trending?’ Such perplexed inquirers could not do better 


than study Professor Hearnshaw’s masterly, lucid, and most 
timely treatise.” 


HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, 
D.D., F.B.A, 
S : y~ ‘cca With Portraits. Extra Crown 8vo. 


The Scotsman.—* With its two good portraits—one a ‘eproduc- 
tion of Mr. Riviére’s painting—the volume is sure to be highl 

prized by the many who, in Cambridge and elsewhere, cheris 

the memory of this ripe scholar.” 


CHARLES BOOTH. 


Author of “ Life and Labour of the People of London.” 
A Memoir. With Photogravure Portraits. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
The Times.—* This interesting Memoir. It should be read and 
studied by every one who cares understand the work of a great 
investigator, and to realize that this work could never have been 
accomplished but for the care and affection which surrounded him 
at every phase of his home life.” 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SECRET CITY. A Novel of 


Russian Life. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of ‘‘ The Green Mirror,” 
‘* Fortitude,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MARNE: a Tale of the War. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘ A notable contribution to the sym- 
bolised fiction of the war—fiction which is often closer to truth 
than history.” 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH- 
GOER. 


By LORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH. Third Impres- 
sion. With Photogravure Portrait, and a new Preface 
by the Very Rev. H. R. GamBLE, Dean of Exeter. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette — There must be many people —. 
those who read ‘The Diary of a Church-Goer’ with — intere 
when it appeared fourteen years ago who will read it again with 
greater interest still now that a reprint has been prepared bearing 
the name of Lord Courtney on the title-page.” 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


MAP OF THE FRONTIERS OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE: Present and Future. 


25 x 2oin. 1s. 6d. net. 
*.*Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List, post free on application, 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, W.C.2. 









































CHANGE. 


Edited by John Hilton and Joseph Thorp. 


IF unwilling to buy a pig (of whatever pedigree) in a 
poke (however decorative), send 5s. deposit to the 
publishers (Decoy Press. Plaistow, E.13), and Vol. I., 
now published, will be sent for scrutiny. If you approve, 
send the balance, £2.5s., for the 12 volumes. If yeu don’t, 
send Vol. I. back, and your deposit will be returned. 
Anyone personally known to either of the Editors may 
view a copy of ‘“ Change” on writing to either of them at 
3b, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1, without deposit. 
This offer also applies to anyone of known standing in 
the politicaf, industrial or social world. 
' The price of the 12 Volumes of ‘‘Change ” is £2. 10s: net. 
The sets will not be broken. 
The edition is limited to 1,000 copies. 





























THE NATION 


“* What’s the news? Now tell it me.’ 
‘ Allenby again advances.’ 
‘No, it is not Allenby, 

But my boy, straight as a lance is.’ 
but a technical muzziness goes and spoils the whole thing. 
There is a sincere and gentle spirit and some pleasant fancies 
in “ Herb o’ Grace,’’ but more than that cannot with justice 
be said of it. 

A censorious critic, on the other hand, might say of 
Mr. Rhys’s poem—‘ The Leaf-Burners,’’ that they were 
words without songs. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
they are the work of a manifest writer of prose who knows 
how to rhyme. Indeed, Mr. Rhys shows great variety in 
versification, running up the scale from “ The Tommiad,”’ a 
kind of series of dramatic eclogues on the war, to ballads, 
narrative poems, sonnets, and lyrics of every turn and 
shape. These poems are not, indeed, to the native born, but 
rather the convenient method of self-expression for an 
experienced man of letters. As such, they show both skill 
and generous feeling :— 

** Now when their requiem is played, 

What dare we say, since there is none can cure 
Death? Only this: if we take what they have given: 
And given for us with all their might— 
Who had upon their grimy brows the bright 
Gleam of the warless days of liberty— 
Then we are part with them, and they endure, 
And what they were is part now of that heaven 
Which can with love—the mother’s for the son, 
The son for his dear region upon earth— 
And with the smile that sorrow stole from mirth, 
Turn memory to imagination 
And give a moment immortality.” 
It is not fine poetry, it may not be truth, but it is certainly 
not rhetoric. 

“ Joyful Sorrow’’ is an anthology of consolation, with 
the theme “that death is only a scarecrow in the fields of 
life and growth.” As the selections are from but forty 
poets and they are numbered from the four corners of the 
earth and from Aristides to the present day, the anthologist 
might with advantage have refrained from quoting thirteen 
poems from Lowell, eleven from “ Katherine Tynan,” and a 
short story of more than twenty pages long by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. But presumably: we are not meant to look 
such gift horses too closely in the mouth, and the wise 
reader will ignore both the principle and the results of such 
a collection as a whole, and rather spend some agreeable 
minutes with a few out-of-the-way poems of Vaughan, 
Christina Rossetti, Mary Coleridge, Henry More, A. E., and 
Cardinal Newman 

Ii Miss Hamilton does not express the universal feelings 
of mankind in imperishable numbers, she does, with a really 
devastating if somewhat random energy translate into a 
fine, rolling fury of language what some have thought 
about things during the last two years. ‘Lord Feather- 
nest,”’ “The Ghouls,’ “Our Prussians,’ “The Super- 
Patriot,’’ “The Carpet-Bagger Incomparable,’ “The Kill- 
Joys,” “The Old Man Rampant,” and so on—over them 
crunches the literary steam-roller :— 


” 


** You strange old ghouls 

Who gloat with dulled old eyes, 

Over those lists 

Those dreadful lists, 

Of young men dead.”’ 
Miss Hamilton does not, perhaps, go much further than 
lengthening an exclamation mark, but that is something. 
“Napoo”’ is in fact a political squib. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
‘‘The Meaning of Reconstruction.” By Demos. 

Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

We do not get in this book a detailed examination of 
the economic problems the war has left for Europe to solve— 
the experts have dealt with them to the exclusion of greater 
things—bup’ a consideration of the fundamental purpose of 
Reconstruction, ‘ Demos,” unlike the intellectuals who view 
the struggle from a detached point and lose hope, finds the 
present the most hopeful time for building a real democratic 
civilization. The subject presents a wide field for platitudes, 
but a sinewy argument runs all through this little volume. 
Maximum output and all the other tenets of the gospel of 
wealth are not discussed, but the writer forces our attention 
to reconstruction as the direction of the material, mental, 
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and spiritual resources of the people to the fulfilment of a 
great purpose. Since freedom and economic dependence are 
incompatible, he pleads for a democratic organization of 
industry: but, since democracy in its proper sense can never 
exist without initiative and social outlook, he regards the 
problem as chiefly one of education. ‘“ Reconstruction must 
deal primarily with the development of the educational 
system, and with the diffusion of responsibility alike in poli- 
tical, social, and industrial life.’”’ More important than new 
markets and larger output, which, in effect, will further 
lower the status of the worker, is an industrial system which 
recognizes first the principles of social well-being. Industry 
must be given a charter of liberty. But an international 
settlement which destroys the roots of wars is the first of 
all problems for the new era. 





~The Bleck in the City. 


THE course of events at home and abroad during the last 
few days has been anything but favourable to the stock markets. 
British Funds have been heavy, and Consols declined on Tuesday 
and Wednesday to 593. French Loans are also easier. Probably 
investors are beginning to realise the state of French finances, 
and the dangers likely to acerue in the future if the French 
Government obtained its demands for German territory. The 
home railway market is in a pessimistic mood in consequence 
of the increase in the strike fever, and especially of the threat- 
enling attitude of the miners. Nor does the attitude of the 
policemen add to a sense of public security! The trouble among 
the engineers has but slightly affected the strength of engineer- 
ing shares. Among oil issues, Mexican Eagles are strong. Fear 
of Bolshevism is an increasing factor, and the state of public 
finances is beginning to alarm City men. Much indignation has 
been caused by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s handling of 
War Bonds. Great purchases had been effected of the old 
Bonds in view of the expected issue of new 4} per cent. Bonds. 
Bankers and the Stock Exchange had prepared for the new 
stock, when lo! and behold, on Monday new 5 per cent. Bonds 
were announced, though they will not be issued until February 
Ist. It is felt that the advertisements issued last week were 
inisleading, and City criticism is bitter and unanimous against 
the Government’s action. 


BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO. 

War or peace, in times of economy or extravagance, the 
British American Tobacco Company seems able to move on 
from strength to strength. The report for the year ended 
September 30th, 1918, discloses net profits of £3,140,174, or 
about £35,000 more than in 1917, and nearly £1,000,000 better 
than in 1914. A dividend of 30 per cent. 1s again paid, as in 
each of the previous two years, while the carry forward is raised 
" nearly half a million to the stupendous sum of £3,005,578. 

his time no allocation is made to reserve, whereas 

was allowed for this purpose in 1917. 
discloses such a powerful position that no fresh allocation seems - 
to have been called for. The great change in the balance sheet 
is a rise of over £3 millions in stocks, balanced by an even 
greater advance in creditors. Investments are £183,500 higher 
at £5,227,913. Debtors are up by half a million, and cash by a 
little less. Assets continue to include, without separating them, 
assets in enemy countries. This is curious, and one may 
reasonably expect that the Chairman at the forthcoming meeting 
will tell the shareholders what these interests amount to. The 
company progresses with apparently irresistible momentum 
along the path of prosperity. 


> 


But the balance sheet 


POPULARIZING BANK SHARES. 

Banks are very active just now with plans for increasing 
their capital in accordance with the advice of the Vassar Smith 
Committee. Among the proposals for new capital, those of the 
London County and Westminster and Parr’s Bank arrest the 
attention as being bold and novel. This bank proposes to 
create 1,493,700 £1 fully paid shares, which are to be offered to 
the shareholders (at the rate of one new share for each £20 
share held), and to the staff (one new share for each £20 of 
annual salary paid), at the price of 35 shillings per share. The 
decision to issue shares of small denomination and without 
liability is symptomatic of the general desire to make bank 
shares more accessible to, and more popular with, the general 
public, and especially the small investor. Hitherto, bank 
shares, being usually of big denominations, and carrying heavy 
liabilities, have concentrated largely in the hands of one ty 
of investor, and opinion has been gaining ground that it is 
desirable to secure that they are more widely held among 
various classes of the community. The County and Westminster 
have set aside a sufficient bonus out of their profits to pay up 
the shares for the whole of their staff. William’s-Deacon’s are 
working on the same lines in the issue of £1 shares—which, like 
those of the London County and Westminster and Parr’s Bank, 
rank for dividend up to 12} per cent.—and the Chairman has 
announced the intention of splitting the existing £50 shares into 
£5 shares ‘‘ sooner or later.” 


LUCELLUM. 








